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THEODORE RENSHAW 


With the close of our 35th national conference, | can say in all 
sincerity that this was one of our most successful and informative meetings. 
Our speakers were outstanding and provided enough food for thought to 
last many months. 

The two conference days were sparked with ideas and suggestions that 
I hope will be carried back to the job and applied in full force in our every 
day life. 

Most of us have some knowledge of space satellites and missiles and have 
a general idea of their workings. But after the informative addresses by 
General E. W. Rawlings and test pilot Scott Crossfield, I am sure we will 
be able to answer some of those pointed questions from our inquisitive 
teenagers at home. 

Our featured speakers and excellent conference leaders gave us truly 
inspired talks, ideas and answers. And I know those present were mentally 
trying to solve some of their problems with this valuable information. 

If I sound pleased and boastful—I am. It is indeed a great inspiration 
to me, our Staff, and the conference committees to see hard work turn into 
a conference such as this. 

The credit goes to the 1958 conference committees headed by Donald 
M. Tuttle, and to our national headquarters staff in Dayton. 

I will miss serving and working with this great organization. 

This two years in office has been the proudest and happiest experience 
of my life. 

Many important things have been done. Steps for progress have been 
(Continued on page 66) 
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....f0r supervisors 


by Stewart French 


The big Washington news for November is the 
event that won't take place in the National Cap- 
itol at all, but in each of the 49 States. Yes, 
Alaska, for practical, political, purposes will 
be a state, even though certain acts will not 
have been performed making Alaska Statehood of- 
ficial. 

That big news is of course the election 
which will decide to no small extent whut happens 
in Washington (and elsewhere in the world) dur- 
ing the next two years. At stake is control of 
the 86th Congress and relations between the 
Eisenhower Administration, that is, the Execu- 
tive branch, and the legislative branch of our 
government of "checks and balances." 

Regardless of whether it's win, lose, or draw for 
the Democrats or the Republicans, the November election 
will put at least 52 new men or women on that many jobs 
in Congress. Since there are 534 Members of the House 


and Senate, all told the 52 new jobholders represent 
a turn-over of about 10 per cent. 


That'd be pretty high for a well-run industrial 
plant. 


We get that 52 figure as follows: Maine already 
has elected a new Senator and a new House Member (both 
Democrats) ; six new Senators and 41 new Representatives 
will be elected to replace the 10 Members who are can- 
didates for other office, the six who died and were not 
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replaced in the 85th Congress, the three who were de- 
feated in primaries, and the 28 who are retiring vol- 
untarily. In addition, Alaska will elect two Senators 
and a Representative on November 25th. 

Of the known non-returnees, six are Senators and 
it so happens all six are Republicans: Knowland of Cal- 
ifornia is a candidate for Governor, Payne of Maine was 
defeated in Maine's last election that will be held 
ahead of that in the rest of the country, and Jenner of 
Indiana, Smith of New Jersey, Ives of New York, Martin 
of Pennsylvania, and Flanders of Vermont, all are re- 
tiring of their own free will. 


Of course, there'll probably be a lot of other 
changes, as the voters decide whether to give the heave- 
ho to the "ins" who are seeking re-election, or to re- 
turn them to their $25,000-a-year jobs. But starting 
out with 10 per cent is pretty high. Each of the 436 
House seats must be filled or refilled by action of the 
voters, and 36 of the 98 Senate seats. 


HOW'D YA READ YOUR POLITICAL SLIDERULE 


This reporter was around in 1948 and hence knows 
how wrong pre-election forecasts can be. But the math- 
ematics would seem to be in favor of continued Demo- 
cratic majority, and hence Democratic control, of 
Congress during the last two years of President Eisen- 
hower's Republican Administration. 

Of the 34 existing seats in the Senate (as distinct 
from the new ones that will have to be put in for the 
men chosen by the voters of Alaska --- no women are run- 
ning there) that must be filled in the election, 21 now 
are held by Republicans and 13 by Democrats. To make 
the odds against the Republicans a little shorter, some 
of those 13 Democrats are from traditionally "safe" 
states in the South where Republicans have not won since 
Civil War days. Of the Republicans' 21, only 9 are 
considered "safe", that is, where Republicans usually 
win by at least 55 per cent of the vote. 

Indicative of the situation is the fact that ina 
speech before the National Press Club, Meade Alcorn, 
Chairman of the National Republican Committee, point- 
edly did not even claim victory for G.0.P. in the 
Senate. He merely said the Republicans wouldn't “lose 
all of the 12 seats in which there's a real contest." 
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However, the Republican political chieftain did insist 
that the G.0.P. "could take the House." He did not say 
"would." 


Sometimes what a man doesn't say tells a lot more 
than what he does say. 


In any event the Members of the 86th Congress to 
be elected November 4 will have to deal with problems 
of great importance for supervisors as well as other 
Americans. In addition to the issues of foreign policy 
and defense which could bring war or peace, among these 
problems is the need for coming to grips with the issue 
of monopoly power by national and international unions 
on the one hand, and the great power, in fact, of na- 
tional and international corporations on the other over 
our national economy. What solution the Members of the 
86th Congress make or fail to make, will affect directly 
the lives of supervisors and all-other Americans. 


It's only being smart and acting for self=-protec- 
tion for supervisors to get out and vote themselves and 
get their friends and neighbors and others out to vote, 
too. 


HOW SUPERVISORS ARE SELECTED TOLD BY TOP BRASS 


Meanwhile, back in Washington (from the 49 
States), the Bureau of National Affairs has reported 
on a survey it has conducted on how industry selects 
its supervisors. 

The survey was based on data submitted by 140 head 
personnel executives in manufacturing, oil and mining, 
insurance, and service companies from Massachusetts 
to California. These Top Brass, members of the 1958 
Panel of the Personnel Policies Forum, were asked about 
their companies’ policy regarding supervisors on such 
questions as: 

Promotion (of supervisors) from ranks vs. hiring 
from outside 

Performance on immediate job vs. capacity for ad- 
vancement. 

Job knowledge vs. ability to handle people. 
Educational requirements 

Other factors in selection. 

Evaluating the candidate's personal background. 
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Nomination; selection; handling unsuccessful 
candidates. 

Developing supervisory potential. 

Testing. 


The Bureau's summary of its findings stated, in part: 
"Some 90 per cent of Panel members obtain three fifths 
or more of supervision from the ranks, and around a 
sixth promote it entirely from within. The policy is 
more common among larger companies (those having more 
than 1,000 employees) than among smaller ones (those 
with 1,000 or fewer employees). 


"In weighing the relative importance of qualifi- 
cations for the immediate job as against capacity for 
further advancement, between two fifths and one half 
of executives consider the factors equally important; 
one third feel that the importance depends on the job 
to be filled; an eighth sttess the candidate's poten- 
tial; and the remainder emphasize immediate qualifica- 
tions. 
"Asked whether job knéWhedge or ability to handle 
people is the more importait'iqmalification in a super- 
visor, one seventh of Pagmiasi@mbers favored job knowl- 
edge; the others would Bivl Sieference to a candidate 
skilled in dealing wi pings. Of this group, 
however, seven tenths { eir answer to the ex- 
tent of saying that_s we more important for 
certain of their supe ise 

"No executive on the Panel requires a college de- 
gree for all his supervisors. A fourth of members con- 
sider a college background desirable but don't require 
it of candidates; the remaining members are equally 
divided between those who require a degree for some 
supervisory jobs but not for others, and those who 
neither require a degree nor consider it especially 
important. Some two fifths require a high school di- 
ploma for supervisory jobs. 

"The Panel was asked to rate a list of 11 other 
factors considered in selecting supervisors and to 
group them as of maximum, intermediate, and minimum 
importance. Rated as of maximum importancé by approxi- 
mately nine tenths, seven tenths, and six tenths of com- 
panies, respectively, are leadership, emotional sta- 
bility, and loyalty to the company. Of less importance 
are such factors as the candidate's behavior and repu- 
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tation outside the plant, his social adjustment, and 
his physical condition. Of least importance to execu- 
tives are the candidate's personal appearance and his 
age." 


STRIKE OVER FIRING OF FOREMAN 
NOT PROTECTED BY TAFT-HARTLEY 


The Second Circuit Court of Appeals in New York, 
generally regarded as next to the Supreme Court itself 
in the weight accorded its rulings, has held that a 
strike to force a company to re-employ a discharged 
foreman is NOT a collective bargaining activity pro- 
tected by the Taft-Hartley Act. 

The case arose over a petition by the National 
Labor Relations Board for enforcement of its order, 
based on a Board examiner's report, to re-instate 54 
former employees of an electric appliance manufactur- 
ing company with back pay for four years. The manage- 
ment contended that the real cause of the walkout was 
to force the company.to re-hire a foreman known as 
"Big Joe" Zukowsky who had been fired for participating 
in employee union activity in direct defiance of the 
plant superintendent's order to him, among other 
things. The trial examiner had conceded in his report 
that the real cause of their strike was difficult to 
ascertain because the employees had not made known 
their grievances to the management at the time, even 
though the plant superintendent had gone to them and 
asked what the trouble was. The examiner finally 
sided with the union, however, that the strike was 
over working conditions and that therefore it was a 
protected activity with the strikers entitled to re- 
instatement and beck pay. 

In finding for management and declining enforce- 
ment of the Board's back=-pay order, the high Federal 
Appeals Court held: 

"Discharging the employees in the reasonable be- 

lief that they were protecting Zukowsky's (the 

foreman's) discharge would not be in violation of 
either section 8 (a) (1) or 8 (a) (3) of Taft- 

Hartley Act. The hiring, discharging and con- 


ditions of employment of supervisory personnel 
are strictly the prerogative of management. 
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SEVERANCE PAY FOR SUPERVISORS 


The Department of Labor, official adviser to Pres- 
ident Eisenhower on labor-management relations, is 
Studying with keen interest a recent decision by the 
New Jersey Court, Appellate Division, awarding sever- 
ance pay to 25 former supervisors of a power company. 

The Company had issued "General Rules" in 1949 
which promised, in effect, one week's pay for each full 
year of continuous service payable to those permanently 
released after one year's service for reasons beyond 
their control. In 1952 the power company was required 
by order to the State regulatory authority to sell its 
gas business to a natural gas company. 

When the former supervisors brought suit for sev- 
erance pay in accordance with this "General Rule," the 
Company defended with the contention that the sever- 
ance pay provision was—— 

"a mere gratuitous promise of a bonus by the em- 

ployer not supported by consideration to the em- 

ployer or detriment to the employees, and therefore 
not enforceable." 


Absence of consideration——that is, benefit to one or 
both parties or detriment to one—— is an ancient rule 
of Aglo-American law under which contracts which are 
not supported by such consideration are not enforceable. 


The New Jersey Appellate Court ruled, however, 
that it is unreal to contend that the company received 
no benefit from supervisors in return for the promised 
benefit of severance pay, holding—— 

"Many courts have recognized that, like 

other of the so-called ‘fringe benefits', 

the availability of severance pay tends to 

better employee morale, improve performance, 

and lessen turnover, all to the distinct ad- 

vantage of the employer." 





Called up for jury duty, a woman refused to serve because she didn’t be- 
lieve in capital punishment. 

Trying to persuade her, the judge explained: This is merely a case where 
a wife is suing her husband because she gave him $1,000 to pay down on a 
fur coat and he lost the money in a poker game. 
Woman: I'll serve. I could be wrong about capital punishment. 





OREMEN are important. In pro- 

duction, im human relations, in 
quality and in costs they are indis- 
pensable—the front-line soldiers for 
management in the constant battle to 
meet the customers’ demands for a 
better product at a lower cost. 

Foremen can also be important in 
the company-wide method improve- 





W. Clements Zinck received the 
wide and varied experience that 
fitted him for his current position 
through jobs with the Canadian Ne 
tional Railways; Dictograph Prod- 
ucts, Inc.; North and Judd Manufac- 
turing Company; Talon, Inc.; U. S. 
Cast Iron Pipe and Foundry Co.; and 
the U. S. Printing and Lithographing 
Company. The jobs he held include 
clerk, tracer, draftsman, designer, 
plant engineer, time study engineer, 
industrial engineer, assistant general 
superintendent, manager and produc- 
tion manager of branch plants, pur- 
chasing manager, assistant to V. P. 
of Manufacturing, factory manager, 
general manager, and consultant. 











The Foreman and 


Productivity 


by Clem Zinck 
Plant Manager 
Arbogast & Bastian Inc., 
Allentown, Pa. 


ment. activity. Each foreman is in a 
unique position to assist those who 
have the direct responsibility to in- 
crease productivity, as well as to do 
method improvement work himself. 

Does the foreman recognize and 
accept that he has a part to play in 
method improvement? 

To find out what the foreman 
thinks his responsibilities are and 
the time he takes to carry them out, 
a survey was made by the Radio Cor- 
poration of America. The survey is 
good, authentic, factual because RCA 
had the wisdom to ask the foremen 
themselves to tell what they did each 
day and how much time was taken 
up by each activity. The RCA fore- 
men listed these Big Five activities 
that take 78 per cent of each day's 
time: production schedules, human 
relations, quality control, costs, 
methods. Twelve years later a tech- 
nology project of Yale University 
confirmed the RCA survey. The Yale 
project was an on-the-job observa- 
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tion of the activities of 56 production 
foremen. 

A foreman of any well-managed 
manufacturing plant will list the 
same Big Five activities as his major 
workday load. He knows that he is 
expected to “make improvements.” 
Management has, therefore, the op- 
portunity and the responsibility to 
see to it that those minutes per day 
and hours per week expected to be 
given to methods are given and are 
productive—that they definitely do 
contribute to increased productivity. 

Management will be able to utilize 
the unique position of the foreman 
to imcrease productivity when the 
foreman has been trained to be as 
methods conscious as he is conscious 
of production schedules, human re- 
lations, quality, and costs. When the 
foreman checks a work area to keep 
production on schedule, to develop 
better human relations, to improve 
quality, to lower costs, he should also 
check the method. He should con- 
scientiously think, “How can this job 
be done quicker and/or easier?” 
“How can I assist the full-time 
methods men?” 


The methods team 

Every progressive manufacturing 
firm has a well-developed, company- 
wide, method improvement program. 
It is staffed with full-time methods 
men who have the direct responsibil- 
ity to increase productivity. For the 
purpose of showing how the fuie- 
man can be trained to assist them, it 
can be said that their duties, respon- 
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sibilities and activities cover these 
four functions. 

Product Design—This is the func- 
tion of improving the present prod- 
ucts to meet the constant customer 
demand for a better product at a 
lower cost, and even more important, 
designing new products to fill new 
wants of the customer. This function 
through product research, develop- 
ment, design and engineering tells 
the factory what to make through 
drawings, and sets quality standards 
through specifications. Product de- 
sign is the foundation of the future 
of the company. If the company can- 
not keep at least abreast of its com- 
petition in the vital race for customer 
acceptance, the company will be 
forced out of business eventually on 
product design alone. 

Production Engineering—This is 
the function that tells the factory 
how to make the product with the 
buildings, equipment, machines and 
skills available, and if necessary, 
specifies what new buildings, equip- 
ment, machines, and skills must be 
provided in order to produce a basi- 
cally new product. It must “iron out 
the bugs” between product engineer- 
ing and factory production. Produc- 
tion engineering is vital: the total 
costs of production can never be 
lower than those that can be obtained 
by the methods specified; the quality 
can never be higher than that which 
is built into the product by the fa- 
cilities, processes, procedures, meth- 
ods, operations used. It is good 
production engineering that tools up, 
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makes, and ships a high quality, low 
cost product with the minimum of 
lost motion—something that does not 
just happen. 

Design efficiency 

Machine and Tool Design—This 
is the function that recommends the 
purchases of additional standard ma- 
chines needed to make the product, 
or designs the special machines called 
for by the processes and procedures 
specified by production engineering 
and designs the tools, jigs, fixtures 
and apparatus that hold the material 
so that the cutting element of the 
machine can do its work, or the hand 
work can be done efficiently. When 
the machine and tool designers have 
finished their job the costs of pro- 
duction have been fixed—only re- 
finements can be made after that. 
This stark reality is the reason why 
in many progressive companies no 
machine or tool gets by the sketch 
stage until a work analysis has been 
made to show the method and the 
resultant labor cost that must result 
from its use. Only those designs that 
show the lowest total costs are de- 
veloped into actual machines and 
tools. 

Industrial Engineering—This is 
the function that correlates the ac- 
tivities of the worker with the ma- 
terials, machines and tools to make 
the product. It is the function that 
works between and with product en- 
gineering, production engineering, 
and factory production to develop 
the refinements which will allow the 
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product to be made with the mini- 
mum of waste and the lowest labor 
cost using the facilities provided. The 
most important stock-in-trade of the 
industrial engineer is his overall 
broad knowledge of “known faster 
devices,” the proven ways and means 
to produce better and quicker—and 
a major part of his job is to see that 
none are overlooked by any member 
of the company-wide methods team, 
including himself. 

It can now be asked, “If an alert 
management provides a company- 
wide methods team from product de- 
sign~ through to the methods the 
worker is to use, why make the fore- 
man a part of the methods team?” 
“Why not let him concentrate on 
those parts of his job that he alone is 
in the position to do?” There are im- 
portant answers to that logical ques- 
tion. First, present-day competition 
is so intense that an alert management 
will take and profit from the help that 
foremen trained in method improve- 
ment can give. Second, an alert man- 
agement knows and fears at all times 
that as good as its methods team may 
be, its competitors may have a better 
one. The extra help of its trained 
foremen may well be the edge that 
keeps the company ahead of its com- 
petition. Third, an alert manage- 
ment knows that it will get better 
all-around foremanship when it uses 
its foremen to their full capacity and 
capabilities and thereby satisfies their 
desire to belong, to participate, to 
accomplish. The capable foreman 
wants to make a good product. He 
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also wants to help make a better and 
better product that can be sold at 
a lower and lower price. 

Thus, the alert management of a 
progressive company has long since 
learned to train its production fore- 
men to back up its company-wide 
method improvement team. Only 
when this is done, has management 
done all it can do to lead the field 
in product design, quality, and de- 
livered price. 


How improvements are made 

If it is agreed that there is need 
for the foreman on the company- 
wide methods team, what are the 
answers to these questions: “Does 
the foreman’s experience and the 
area and scope of his day-to-day ac- 
tivities give him opportunities to see 
method improvement opportunities?” 
“Is he in a position where his interest 
and desire to be a part of the methods 
team can put to use effectively?” 
“Just how is a new idea born?” The 
basic sources of methods improve- 
ments are the answers. 


Experience—When it is realized 
that what needs to be done can be 
done by an adaption of what was 
successful on some other activity, the 
improvement idea has not only been 
born, it is developed up to the point 
of adapting it to the new ‘situation. 
The experience of a foreman and of 
his employees is a vast store-room 
of proven methods. The experience 
of the group of men in a department 
will cover a range of industries 
worked in, functions performed, and 
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jobs worked on that will thrill the 
imagination! Just think what im- 
provements could be made on any 
factory problem if the combined ex- 
periences of all the foremen and em- 
ployees were guided and concen- 
trated on that problem. Manage- 
ment can tap the experience of its 
foremen. 

Ingenuity—Ingenuity can open up 
great possibilities. Often the results 
of a new twist are startling. Produc- 
tion foremen are usually not ingeni- 
ous to a marked degree—those em- 
ployees who show a marked degree 
of ingenuity usually advance in a 
company via machine and tool design 
and production engineering where 
direct use of their special abilities 
can be made. However, all produc- 
tion foremen are ingenious to a de- 
gree, and management can guide 
foremen to use an open-mindedness 
to tackle old problems with a fresh 
outlook, or as one clinic enrollee 
said, “What you mean, Mr. Zinck, is 
to lay the problem down, ‘spit on 
your hands,’ and take a fresh hold.” 
Foremen will respond—every plant 
has its miniature Edisons and Ket- 
terings, and not every Rube Gold- 
berg is without a possible application. 

Haphazard Occurrence — Hap- 
hazard Occurrence, or just plain, sim- 
ple Luck is a source of method im- 
provement. What school child has 
not been told of the accidental 
discovery of how to vulcanize rub- 
ber? Dr. Paul R. Heyel, late of the 
United States Bureau of Standards 
(the man who weighed the earth! ) 
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said in a lecture on_ electronics 
that the electronic microscope was 
developed from the observance of 
an unusual phenomenon during an 
entirely unrelated experiment in a 
G. E. laboratory. He went on to say 
that the basic philosophy of the Gen- 
eral Electric research activities is to 
have highly trained, skillful men 
around who can detect when some- 
thing unusual is occurring, and then 
find out something about it before 
it disappears, perhaps forever. 

In fact, the electronic microscope 
seems to have all the luck! A rubber 
company produced one batch of syn- 
thetic rubber that through some fluke 
had separate particles uniform in 
diameter and 1/100,000th of an inch 
in size. Haphazard occurrence also 
provided the electronic microscope 
with its perfect measuring stick! 

Management can create the plant 
atmosphere that causes the foremen 
to “keep their eyes open” and to re- 
port what they “see” because their 
reports will get careful, considerate 
attention, 

Research—Experience, ingenuity, 
luck; they will continue to play their 
part in method improvement. They 
caused all method improvement until 
recently. The story of improvements 
in the past is the combined stories 
of Edison, of Westinghouse, of 
Steinmetz, of Marconi and those 
other stalwarts of the past whose un- 
tiring efforts and constant search for 
better ways of doing things laid the 
solid foundation for our present man- 
ufacturing development. And those 
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who follow in their footsteps today 
are adding individual contributions 
equally as helpful. However, since 
the impetus given it in World War 
I, and the violent surge of World 
War Il, there has been developed a 
technique that is responsible for the 
major part of present-day method im- 
provement, and will be responsible 
for an ever and ever larger part in 
the future. That technique is re- 
search. Hardly a day passes now 
without an announcement of some 
new product, drug, or technique de- 
veloped through research. The re- 
search budgets of manufacturers and 
the government run into billions of 
dollars per year. 

It is a remarkable fact that the re- 
search technique is a technique that 
can be used by the foreman for the 
same purpose, method improvement. 
That fact provides the basis for alert 
management to train foremen in 
method improvement. 


Purposeful thought 

Research is purposeful thought. It 
is thinking through a problem on an 
organized basis for a purpose. That 
technique makes method improve- 
ment at the foreman level possible. 
All that an alert management has to 
do to get its foremen on the methods 
team is to train them in the simple 
techniques and then inspire them to 
give Purposeful Thought to one 
work after another in a continuing 
search for ways and means to do a 
job easier and/or better. 

(Continued next month.) 





























E, THE DOUGLAS MANAGE- 

MENT CLUB of Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, were a proud and happy gang 
when our club was named winner of 
the Harry H. Woodhead Leadership 
Trophy for 1957. 

The honor of being selected the 
outstanding leadership club in the 
National Management Association 
held a double significance for us. 
First, we really had a banner year 
and felt the award was justly be- 
stowed. We make no bones about it 
—we wanted the Woodhead Trophy! 
We worked hard to get it! We got it! 

Secondly, Harry Woodhead was 
our boss up until a few years ago. 
Many times during those years he 
was with us, Mr. Woodhead, a most 
avid supporter of the DMC and the 
NMA, expressed the desire to see 
one of his clubs win the award. In a 
special ceremony, we presented him 
with that same trophy which, back in 
1946, he had donated to the NMA 
(then the NAF) as an incentive for 
clubs to stress and promote leader- 
ship. Needless to say, he was deeply 
moved and extremely gratified. 
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Giving It 
Back To 
The Indians 


by Les Clay 


In selecting a club for the Wood- 
head Trophy, judging is done on a 
100 point basis—60 points for the 
many activities in the field of edu- 
cation and the remaining 40 points 
are awarded for originating and 
sponsoring worthy civic projects. 

One of our several projects, and a 
factor which we believe was largely 
instrumental in cinching the award 
for us, was the Indian Cultural Cen- 
ter of Tulsa. 

What is an Indian Cultural Cen- 
ter? What is Indian culture? And, 
why would something for Indians be 
considered a worthy civic project? 

For folks not familiar with Okla- 
homa or who have not lived in an 
area heavily populated by Indians, 
these are most logical questions. So, 
before we describe our Center, some 
pertinent background would be in 
order and at the same time answer 
the what, where, when, why, and 
so-forths. 

In our country, there are approxi- 
mately 600,000 Indians, of whom 
143,000 live in the State of Okla- 
homa. The majority of these 143,000 
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reside and work ia the northeastern 
part of the state, or in and around 
the Tulsa area. For this is that sec- 
tion of our country where so many 
Indians of different tribes were 
placed, the terminus of some of the 
last great mass migrations of the 
American Indian. 

Indians in many sections of the 
country, regardless of tribe and 
origin, are organizing in a tremen- 
dous effort to preserve the color and 
traditions, the history and the cul- 
ture of the American Indian. The 
lore of the Indian has a great fascina- 
tion not only for all Americans but 
for much of the rest of the world as 
well. 

The Tulsa Pow Wow Club is such 
an Indian organization. Representing 
a number of different tribes, this 
club was formed in Tulsa for the 
purpose of preserving Indian culture 
for future generations of Americans. 
They meet once each month to pre- 
sent dances in the tradition of their 
ancestors. Costumes, dances, music: 
a program which is unusual in its 
concept, authentic in its presentation, 
and true to the basic purpose of the 
club. 

In Tulsa, the Pow Wow Club is 
the only organization whose consti- 
tution and by-laws are specifically 
devoted to the ideal of preserving 
the true culture of the American 
Indian and the presentation of that 
tradition to the general public. Each 
year's activity is climaxed by an an- 
nual three or four day Pow Wow 
which is attended by Indians from 
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far and near and which has become 
quite a tourist attraction. 

Unfortunately, however, the In- 
dians had no place, no specific area 
of land on which to camp and present 
their colorful dances—that is, until 
now! For, in 1958, the 7th Annual 
Tulsa Indian Pow Wow was held in 
the brand-spanking-new Indian Cul- 
tural Center, originated, sponsored 
and constructed by the Douglas Man- 
agement Club of Tulsa! 

Of course, the Center at present is 
a far cry from our plan for its even- 
tual state. To better describe just 
what will go into the Center, here is 
an excerpt from a letter to the DMC 
from the president of the Tulsa Pow 
Wow Club: 

“If a permanent location with 
complete facilities were available, 
then all the Indians of Oklahoma 
would be benefited. These complete 
facilities should include: a dance 
arena; bleachers; a typical Indian 
Village or camping area with utili- 
ties; an assembly building with class 
rooms; and adequate parking space. 

“Such facilities, suitably located, 
would enable this club and the In- 
dians of Oklahoma to develop an an- 
nual spectacle second to none in 
these United States. This would be a 
great tourist attraction and a place 
where Indian customs, arts and 
crafts, would be available for the 
education of young people. It could 
even mean the eventual establishment 
of an Indian Hall of Fame and 
Museum in the future. Not only 
would the Indian benefit, but the 
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community and the state could be 
justly proud of such achievement.” 

Early in 1957, T. H. Small, 
Scholarship & Awards chairman and 
a leader in the DMC since its or- 
ganization, conceived the idea of an 
Indian Cultural Center. In close con- 
tact with the Pow Wow Club, he was 
aware of their problems and needs. 
He prepared a study proposal of the 
project and presented it to the Board 
of Control as a possible civic project 
of merit. 

The Board, with DMC President 
C. C. Kemmerer at the helm, voted 
whole-heartedly for the project and 
Small and his committee went imme- 
diately to work. They first published 
an attractive, illustrated brochure 
covering proposed site, schedule, and 
phases of construction, etc. 

The site for the Center was per- 
haps the most important problem— 
where was there a location away 
from populated areas with natural 
setting, yet with available utilities 
not too remote, etc.? There was one 
ideal spot—if we but could promote 
it. It would mean selling our idea 
to the City of Tulsa. 

One of the most important con- 
tributing factors which make Tulsa 
the southwest’s most beautiful city, 
is Mohawk Park. Nearly 3,000 acres 
of landscaped grounds and preserved 
woodlands northeast of the city, 
Mohawk Park was a natural—we 
went to work on the Park Board. 

No really worthwhile project is 
ever culminated without delays and 
set-backs, it seems, and we began to 
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get ours. We were doing quite well 
with the Park Board when, about 
this time, we had a major flood in 
Tulsa and much more urgent prob- 
lems faced city officials than our 
comparatively unimportant project. 

Then, too, the club’s fiscal year 
ended and a new regime took office. 
When we finally were able to present 
our project proposal to the Park 
Board, it was received with warmth. 
There were technicalities, however 
—the city couldn't do business with 
an unincorporated organization—so, 
we incorporated. 

This, and other problems, faced us 
causing further delay, so it was early 
this spring before our project got 
under way again. Ac present, we 
are negotiating for a five-year lease 
on the 40-acre tract in Mohawk 
Park. We had a temporary approval 
to go ahead in the interim. 

The Board of Control also voted 
to officially handle the Pow Wow 
in July—all concessions, publicity, 
advertising—everything but the ac- 
tual show which was, of course, 
staged by the Indians. This was 
quite a project in itself, as we shall 
describe a little later. 

Phase I of the Center, according 
to our original schedule, is complete. 
This consisted of, first, making sur- 
veys and laying out the 150-foot 
diameter dance arena. The land had 
to be cleared and graded. Then, a 
ring of permanent benches to en- 
circle the arena, and singers’ and 
speakers’ stands. Temporary bleach- 
ers were used this year but next year 
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will see permanent seating for the 
onlookers as part of Phase II. 

Phases III and IV will consist of 
the permanent Indian village, the 
Memorial building and, perhaps, an 
Indian trading post and Museum. 

April 19, we officially broke 
ground. We had the most excellent 
publicity for this event, what with 
TV and radio coverage, as well as 
the two leading city newspapers. 
High ranking city and county offi- 
cials attended and many Indians in 
full tribal costume were there. 

Committees were appointed to 
handle every phase of the Pow Wow 
—publicity, advertising, procure- 
ment, concessions, utilities, tickets, 
bleachers, agreements and insurance, 
public address system, finance and 
purchasing, construction, and clean- 
up. We tried to plan for all even- 
tualities but, as is usually the case, 
there were some phases we over- 
looked. 

Up until the week of the show 
everything seemed set. There were 
some major problems which had to 
be whipped early, mainly utilities. 
Our Center is situated in a beautiful 
wooded section of the park. Natural- 
ly, in its undeveloped state, there 
was neither piped water nor power 
lines in the vicinity. After some 
negotiating, we came up with an 
equitable arrangement for electricity 
and it was in place a couple of weeks 
early. 

But water was a different problem. 
And, since it would have had to been 
piped from quite a distance, we were 
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forced to fall back on some other 
source of supply. Several hundred 
Indians camped on the grounds dur- 
ing the week of the Pow Wow, so 
water for cooking and drinking pur- 
poses was a necessity. We scoured 
the city for some means of water 
conveyance and two days before the 
show we were donated two large tank 
trucks, one by a milk products firm 
and one by the U. S. Army Reserve. 

Our DMC sponsored Sea Ship Ex- 
plorer Scout unit set up and main- 
tained a first aid station and helped 
in other ways. A unit of Air Cadet 
Scouts furnished a short wave com- 
munication center. The Tulsa Civil 
Defense supplied personnel to han- 
die traffic and parking. A prominent 
Tulsa funeral home kept an ambu- 
lance on the grounds at all shows. 

Lumber for benches and stands 
was mostly donated. Some of our 
actual expenses were allayed by 
DMC'ers donating $2.00 for a bench 
on which, at a later date, their names 
will be imprinted. The concession 
was let to a firm specializing in all- 
round food and drink coverage with 
a percentage return to us. 

One ‘big project was advertising 
and printing of programs. After 
much deliberation, we let the job to 
an advertising-printing company. 
They obtained and received their 
profit from the ads while we got 
4,000 programs gratis, so that all 
money derived from sales of the pro- 
grams was clear profit. 

Better than 20,000 persons at- 
tended the colorful three-day Pow 
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Wow. Thousands of cars were 
turned away from some performances 
for lack of adequate parking. 

We received a wonderful boost 
from the Tulsa Chamber of Com- 
merce when, on the day before the 
show opened, they centered their 
forum-luncheon around the Pow 
Wow. Many DMC members attended 
and a large group of Indians staged 
some of the most colorful and excit- 
ing of their dances. 

So, our Center has had its “house- 
warming” and we are extremely 
pleased and gratified at the results. 

Why have we undertaken a project 
like the Indian Cultural Center? 
This has been fairly well covered, 
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but to sum it up, we feel we have 
helped provide the following: ful- 
fillment of civic responsibility to the 
Indian; preservation of the Indian 
way; a show place second to none; 
a tourist attraction and source of 
revenue to our city; and, education 
for young people such as Boy Scouts, 
Girl Scouts, etc. 

Forced to adopt the old adage 
“better late than never,” our Indian 
Cultural Center is now a thing of 
reality, something of which we can, 
and will, always be proud; a note- 
worthy contribution to our city, our 
community, our State, and a credit to 
the ideals and principles of the NMA 
and good management. 








Trouble getting an outside line?” 











FOREMANSHIP ... 
“IVAN” STYLE 


by Dr. Kenneth D. Wells 
president, Freedoms 
Foundation at Valley Forge 


WENTY-THREE YEARS visiting 

American factories from Maine 
to California, including seven years 
from 1942 to 1949, particularly de- 
voted to talking to foremen, gave me 
the wrong idea—I thought I knew a 
great deal about foremen and fore- 
manship. How wrong I was! I knew 
only about American foremanship. 

A few weeks ago, in a city the 
size of Baltimore, Kansas City or 
Seattle, my son Ken, II and I spent a 
full day tramping the production 
lines, looking at the storage facilities, 
examining health and safety pro- 
grams, reviewing office procedures 
and talking to the top commisars and 
engineers in a Russian factory, 4,000 
miles behind the Iron Curtain, deep 
in Russia. This experience was the 
most sobering, frightening event of 
my life. This factory produces a 
variety of jute bags for sugar and 
grain, as well as other woven ma- 
terials. These Socialist-Communists, 
and these words must always be used 
together, are out to whip the living 
daylights out of the United States. 

Their factory looked terribly in- 
efficient; their sanitation standards 
are horribly low, but what is im- 
































portant is that they turn out a 
terrific product of quality at great 
speed and at extremely low cost, 
without a single frill or furbelow. 
The Russians in this factory certainly 
kndw how to work. They turn out 
an enthusiastic day’s work and would 
put plenty of Americans to shame. 

Now—here’s what happened in 
my inspection of this plant— 

It is not a modern plant, but they 
consider it a model plant; and they 
show it to you with pride. My son 
and I entered through two double 
iron gates, not unlike any prison. 
Our Secret Police (MVD) com- 
panion stopped the car inside the 
second gate, where the chief man- 
ager (we would call him “factory 
manager’) met us. They were 
strangers, but did not shake hands or 
greet each other. We inquired of the 
chief engineer's name through our 
companion interpreter—they gave us 
titles, but no names during the en- 
tire plant visit. 

The plant employees—over 4,000 
workers and I mean workers. They 
press to get their products out with 
a fervor I have never seen exceeded 
in an industrial plant in the United 
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States. The workers include 1,600 
unmarried women, who live inside 
dormitories, inside the factory walls 
and seldom, month after month, have 
occasion to leave these fifty acres. 
Another 800 married women live in 
the town nearby, within easy walking 
distance. They have to walk because 
only one out of ten Russians has 
been in an automobile for a single 
ride. In fact, they get carsick in 
automobiles and like to ride with 
their heads out of the windows. We 
might add that there is no evidence 
of automobile production for civilian 
use. Practically all cars are owned by 
organization or Communist Party of- 
ficials. 

Writing on Russian foremanship 
is difficult without laying the whole 
groundwork of the semi-barbaric 
15th Century style of living. 

First, let’s describe the factory. It 
is approximately fifty acres, has a 
twenty-foot high wall around it, and 
inside the wall is a factory built about 
1890. This three-story building 
houses all the production facilities. 
Surrounding the inner factory are 
dormitories, infirmary, sanitarium, 
library, nursery school, kindergarten 
and a higher school, through what 
would be our tenth grade. The fac- 
tory has its own water supply, its own 
generating plant, a large storage yard 
for a stock pile of raw materials. No 
paint has been used on the inside or 
outside of the building since some 
time before 1917. Broken steps, 
hand railings are not repaired. The 
roof and foundations are well main- 


tained, but the use of concrete to 
repair floors or steps, or use of metal 
to repair hand rails is regarded as 
wasteful and not contributing to 
added production. Windows are un- 
washed because this adds nothing to 
the tonnage output. 

Foremen have no office of any 
kind. They work directly on the pro- 
duction lines and report to the chief 
manager. They each have a dusty 
desk against the wall with windows 
perhaps thirty feet away. Every 
foreman is totally responsible for the 
production of his department. He is 
told exactly what to produce, and he 
is penalized instantly if his quota is 
not met. No excuse is valid. He may 
lose his vacation and his permission 
fo leave the factory area, or may be 
placed on a labor gang. The latter 
penalty is assigned if his shortcom- 
ings are serious. In case of negligence 
on the job, deportation to a “correc- 
tive” labor camp is usually the out- 
come. Any waste of time or materials 
is a criminal offense against the 
state. The Secret Police (MVD) 
have agents in every factory to spot 
anything that is not done “by the 
book.” The foreman’s only measure 
of success is his record of meeting 
production quotas. 

’ As we walked between the rows 
of machines, one thing became vivid- 
ly clear—nothing is done under 
Communism that does not directly 
bring about an increase in output. 
Sweeping, painting or replacing 
burned-out lights is not done. Ex- 
posed belts, open flywheels and 
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other hazards are commonplace. 
There were few safety devices to be 
seen. A worker doesn’t dare get hurt. 
On the job “carelessness” is also 
punishable by Party law. The work 
week is six days, eight hours a day. 
Night shifts work one hour less. 
Sunday is not a day of rest, but is to 
be devoted to the study of “scien- 
tific Socialism” and reading on tech- 
nical subjects. Pay for workers is 
one quarter of American pay. No 
foreman can support his wife on his 
earnings alone. All women work in 
Russia. A foreman’s pay is about 
ten per cent higher than the machine 
operators under him. 

It is a long road to becoming a 
foreman. Candidates, men and 
women, alike, are chosen from the 
workers on the basis of production 
output, and Socialist zeal. They are 
assigned to a technical school where 
they study for four years while 
working part time. When their 
training is completed, they are sent 
to a factory where there is a vacancy. 
Most of them are in their thirties by 
this time. There is no choice of jobs. 
Likewise, transfers may occur at any 
time for reassignment at any place. 
You can’t refuse or resign. 

There are two opportunities for 
the foremen. If their work is satis- 
factory or better, and if they have 
met department production quotas 
throughout the year, they may be 
rewarded with extra vacation time. 
They also stand a chance for further 
advancement. Factory management 
was composed of a director, and an 
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assistant director, who is usually a 
woman party official, the chief en- 
gineer, (our guide, who showed us 
through the plant) and three division 
engineers under him. These three 
engineer posts would be filled by a 
foreman in case one should be va- 
cated by death or transfer. 

All this is difficult for any of us 
to comprehend, but it is the true 
situation, just as you would see it if 
you went there yourself. A fore- 
man’s duties are not concerned with 
production alone. He is also respon- 
sible for the training of the people 
in.his department in Leninism. He 
must constantly work on broadening 
his technical knowledge, keeping up 
on his own study of Leninism, too. 
Several nights a week are taken by 
meetings of organizations to which 
he must belong. He has the unwhole- 
some task of having to force his 
people to work for higher and high- 
er production under terrible working 
conditions. (We saw only one ladies’ 
room fora shift of over 550 women. ) 

Don’t think that a foreman’s posi- 
tion is not a preferred one. It is! 
He can’t afford a car; he doesn’t own 
pants and coat that match; in fact, 
all of his possessions he can carry in 
one suitcase. But so can everyone 
else, including our smiling chief en- 
gineer. The foreman’s slight politi- 
cal edge over the others is of 
tremendous importance in the so- 
called “classless society” of Com- 
munism. He is checked by the Party 
representatives in the factory. He is 
watched by the Secret Police daily.— 
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He is condemned by the “quality 
control” officials in his plant, from 
Moscow.—He lives in a single room 
with his family—His wife works 
six days a week.—His social life is 
entirely at educational meetings on 
“Socialism.” 

He has all these and many more 
problems.—He seldom smiles—He 
can’t go fishing—But, he does know 
how to work, work, work.—This is 
his life—-Why? Because he is a 
trained—not educated—man, who 
must produce or die, and who has 
been totally convinced by propaganda, 
that the U. S. A. is his enemy, and 
that he, with his “comrades,” must 
beat the U. S. A. in all things—He 
talks peace—and he is ready to fight 
a war any time to prevent us, so he 
says, from invading his country. 

Yes, “Ivan” is out to rule the 
world. He is sure of what he must 
do in the world, and that, of course, 
is to be a cog in the Russian ma- 
chinery to gain dominion over every 
square foot of land and every hu- 
man being in the world. He thinks 
this will liberate the down-trodden 
American and others. He is so sure, 
because his propaganda says that the 
United States troops are ready to 
swarm into his town, that every 
piece of machinery under his super- 
vision is tagged with its position on 
a flat car, marked, ready to move 
machines, raw material, his “huma- 
ton” workers, to a hidden spot in 
Siberia to keep up the fight against 
our country. 

To all foremen of America, I 
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would sound this warning, “Don't 
forget for one instant that we are in 
a total struggle with the world So- 
cialist conspiracy of Socialism—don’t 
forget for one instant that they have 
been de-humanizing the Russian 
‘Ivans’ for three generations and 
that we are up against a semi-bar- 
baric people.” Don’t forget for an 
instant that you have a Russian 
counterpart who is trying to beat 
you in production and is willing to 
take his chance on beating you in 
military combat. He is an atheist, 
strong of back, well-fed on coarse 
foods, with his mind on fire, with the 
zeal of this false religion of atheist- 
socialism. He is on fire to be the 
“big wheel” in the world. His target 
is the U. S. A. He, and the whole 
mechanism of Communist-Socialism, 
are coming after us. 

Let’s each of us, our families, and 
our factories, shops, offices, stores, 
schools everywhere, stop any “goof- 
ing off” that we have been doing, 
and give ourselves totally and 
patriotically to the American dream. 
There is no time for kidding around. 
The Russians are on the move and 
their indoctrination is so complete 
and their organization so thorough 
and their Secret Police so numerous, 
that my son and I could see no evi- 
dence of any desire for a revolt 
against the Communist leadership. 
These leaders can come and go, but 
“Ivan” goes on, headed toward YOU. 

Learn and teach and pray for the 
American Credo—You are chal- 
lenged. 











by CHARLES A. NELSON 
from the 
HARVARD BUSINESS REVIEW 


ig JUST THE LAST FEW YEARS we 
have seen a number of interesting 
developments in the liberal educa- 
tion of the executive. These have 
included the Bell Telephone pro- 
grams, first developed at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania and later con- 
ducted in modified form at Swarth- 
more College, Dartmouth College, 
Williams College, and Northwestern 
University; the executive seminars in 
Aspen, Col.; the program for execu- 
tives at Southwestern College in 
Memphis; and the new courses of- 
fered at Clark University, Wabash 
College, and Pomona College. 

These programs differ from one 
another, but they all have two char- 
acteristics in common: (1) they are 
devoted exclusively to liberal edu- 
cation, and (2) they are held ex- 
clusively for executives (with occa- 
sional exceptions at Aspen). Their 
purpose is mot vocational training. 
Rather, their aim is explicitly to dis- 
engage the executive from his day- 
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to-day problems and to engage him 
instead in studies which do not im- 
mediately affect his company’s bal- 
ance sheet or his own executive 
performance. 

If in some cases they have had an 
immediate occupational effect, both 
the educators and the businessmen 
involved, I think, would agree that 
none of them should be judged by 
their momentary practical applica- 
tion. In this sense they are different 
from those excellent programs, of- 
fered generally by business schools, 
which are designed to strengthen and 
deepen the executive’s knowledge 
about specific business subjects. 

It is a tribute to the wisdom of 
business leaders that such efforts can 
have been undertaken without prior 
guarantee from the educators that 
short-term advantages to the com- 
panies involved would result. It is 
also a tribute to the integrity of the 
educators involved that they have had 
the courage to proceed with their 
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programs of liberal education, which 
in most cases have made no real 
concessions to the practical bent of 
mind that generally characterizes the 
modern business executive. 

Now that a few years have passed, 
businessmen and educators alike are 
starting to wonder what the fruits of 
these interesting endeavors will be. 
In short, the time has come to begin 
to formulate the answers to such 
questions as those set forth at the 
beginning of this article. 

The two terms—management and 
the liberal arts—are both very fluid 
in their meaning. If there is any 
tendency on the part of business 
managers to suppose that the edu- 
cators are all in agreement on what 
they mean by the liberal arts, that 
notion should be dispelled at once. 

If, on the other hand, the educa- 
tors suppose that executives are in 
agreement on what they mean by 
management and the functions of the 
manager, that notion should also be 
dispelled. 


Knowledge—not performance 

Since our society is full of change, 
revolution, and surprises, education 
and business, as two of the funda- 
mental activities of our society, are 
always in transition, and words in 
common use are often differently un- 
derstood. 

We are dealing with two notions 
customarily thought to be quite re- 
mote from one another. We tend to 
think of the liberal arts as elevated, 
impractical, and theoretical. We 


think of management as down to 
earth, realistic, and practical. We 
feel that management, as Peter F. 
Drucker has said, “is not concerned 
with knowledge for its own sake; it 
is concerned with performance.” 
Conversely, we say that the liberal 
arts, in effect, are not concerned with 
performance; they are concerned with 
knowledge for its own sake. But 
when we examine this dichotomy 
more closely, I believe we shall see 
that the liberal arts are actually very 
much concerned with performance of 
a certain kind and that this kind of 
performance is of the highest impor- 
tance to management. 

To help our examination, let me 
introduce two other terms—art and 
science. Art is a clue to the meaning 
of the liberal arts. Science has been 
associated with management ever 
since the pioneering work of Fred- 
erick Taylor, the father of “scientific 
management.” 

The root meaning of art is “to 
make.” Those activities most prop- 
erly called: arts are the activities of 
making, in which something material 
in nature, such as wood or stone, is 
given shape, is made into something 
that has a new form. Thus we see 
that the sculptor and painter, and the 
carpenter and mechanic as well, are 
each engaged in a form of art. By 
extension, the term art has come to 
be applied to many other things, 
such as the dramatic arts, the art of 
persuasion, the “lively” arts, and so 
on. (Continued on next page) 
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But no matter how the term has 
been extended it always carries with 
it the suggestion of some kind of 
activity—some form of doing or 
making. Does this sense of the word 
lose all its meaning when we turn 
to the liberal arts? It would appear 
that it does only if the liberal arts 
cannot be thought to be useful or 
practical. As we shall see, they can 
—and should—be thought of this 
way. But first let us define science, 
the other term. 

Science, at root, simply means 
knowledge. Thus, when we speak of 
physics, chemistry, and biology as 
natural sciences, we mean that each 
of them contains a body of knowl- 
edge about an aspect of nature. This 
is a different use of the term than 
we employ when we speak of “the 
scientific method” or “the scientific 
attitude.” By the scientific method we 
mean a way of arriving at the knowl- 
edge which makes up the body of the 
science. When we speak of the sci- 
entific attitude, we mean a quality 
of character in the scientist—in the 
one who seeks knowledge—which 
determines his personal approach to 
his work; it consists of objectivity 
and devotion to truth. 

Now we can state a relationship 
between art and science. Science is 
knowledge; art is the creative and 
skillful application or reshaping of 
knowledge. Thus, for every art there 
must be an underlying science. If 
the liberal arts are actually arts, 
some knowledge underlies them. 
Similarly, when we think of manage- 
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ment as a practical activity, we think 
of it as an art; behind it lies a science 
—a body of knowledge about man- 
agement. 


Liberal arts—not new 

What are the liberal arts, and what 
knowledge do they apply? The 
liberal arts have .a long tradition. 
Going back at least as far as the sec- 
ond century before Christ, there 
were seven liberal arts: grammar, 
rhetoric, logic, arithmetic, geometry, 
music, and astronomy. These terms, 
however, mean very different things 
now than they did originally; with- 
out elaborate interpretation they 
would not seem to us to be a com- 
plete list of what we call the liberal 
arts. Ralph Barton Perry gives a more 
familiar list when he says that the 
liberal studies par excellence are lit- 
erature and the fine arts, history, 
religion, and philosophy. He adds: 

“Education is liberal insofar as it 
invites and qualifies men to choose 
deeply and fundamentally, to choose 
ends as well as means, to choose re- 
mote as well as immediate ends, to 
choose from many rather than from 
few possibilities. . . . 

“If it is asked why these studies 
are liberating, the reason is that they 
stimulate the imagination, create per- 
spective and breadth of outlook, and 
thus call into play the faculty of 
choice.” 

The liberal studies themselves are 
the sciences, or the bodies of knowl- 
edge, which underlie the liberal arts. 
The knowledge of the elements of 
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language, for example, we call the 
science of grammar. The skillful and 
creative application of this knowl- 
edge is an art—the art of writing. 
Since one has to have the knowledge 
before one can apply it, a man can 
acquire the art of writing only by 
mastering the knowledge of lan- 
guage. 

Liberal education, then, leads to 
the liberation of a man through two 
kinds of activity: the acquisition of 
knowledge, and the practice of the 
arts which depend on that knowl- 
edge. 


For the “whole man” 


Those studies are liberal which 
help to perfect a man as a man. This 
gives us a distinction between liberal 
and vocational education, since voca- 
tional studies tend to perfect men 
not as men but as carpenters or ma- 
chinists or doctors or managers. Vo- 
cational subjects can be more or less 
liberal depending upon the way in 
which they are taught and the nature 
of the vocation for which they are 
the preparation, since some vocations 
are more consistent with the full 
development of man’s potentialities 
than others. 

We can readily see, then, why the 
advocates of the liberal arts often 
insist that these arts are not useful 
or practical. They want to empha- 
size that the liberal arts are debased 
when they are used merely to help 
a man earn a living. But what they 
mean to say is that the liberal arts 
are in reality the most useful of all 
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arts because they help to fulfill the 
highest of all human purposes—the 
perfection of a man as an individual. 

The liberal arts teacher is under- 
standably somewhat uneasy when he 
finds the liberal arts clutched in the 
embrace of industry. He fears that 
the affair is illicit and that the liber- 
ating breath will be squeezed out of 
the arts. He may protest that his 
mistress is not to be bought, yet he 
is secretly pleased, too, that she is 
found so attractive to strangers. 

But why should executives be in- 
terested in the liberal arts? Court- 
ney C. Brown, dean of the Graduate 
School of Business at Columbia, and 
formerly assistant to the chairman of 
the board, Standard Oil Co., N. J., 
sets forth four reasons why the liber- 
al arts will become increasingly im- 
portant to business. Briefly sum- 
marized, they are as follows: 

(1) The liberal arts nourish those 
qualities of a free society in which 
an enterprise can best flourish— 
“broad comprehension, the ability to 
undertake appraisal in a calm, delib- 
erate manner, an ordered capacity for 
reason, a sense of toleration, and a 
critical inquisitiveness.” 

(2) The liberal arts counteract 
the narrowing effects of specializa- 
tion. 

(3) The liberal arts contribute to 
an understanding of the complex 
problem of “managing people.” 

(4) The liberal arts help to de- 
velop the executive’s capacity for 
self-expression—a necessary skill be- 
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cause of the position of increasing 
political and intellectual leadership 
in which the businessman finds him- 
self. 

Dean Brown’s views are shared by 
many other business leaders, as is 
borne out by a study of recent state- 
ments by Clarence Randall, Gilbert 
W. Chapman, W. D. Gillen, Fred- 
erick R. Gamble, Frank W. Abrams, 
and others. 

To appreciate more fully how the 
liberal arts apply to management, 
and to what extent, let us look at the 
manager's job in more detail. We 
shall find, I think, that the relation- 
ship between the liberal arts and the 
successful practice of management 
is even more intimate than has so 
far been supposed. 


Not merely skills 

What I intend to establish is that 
the liberal arts are not merely a col- 
lection of added skills which the 
manager will find useful to draw on 
from time to time as situations arise 
calling for a broad-gauge public 
speech or the development of com- 
pany policies displaying an enlight- 
ened view of the interdependence of 
public policy and business success. 
Those are secondary values. My view 
is that the liberal arts, when they be- 
come an integral part of managers’ 
thinking, transform the practice of 
management and even change its 
whole character. In the process the 
liberal arts are not made subservient 
tools; they retain, as nearly as is pos- 
sible in any practical enterprise, their 
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meaning as worthy ends in them- 
selves. 

While much has been written 
about the various aspects of manage- 
ment, its general nature and the task 
of the manager have not received a 
great deal of attention. Perhaps 
Drucker gives this the most fruitful 
treatment when he writes that at the 
heart of management's work is the 
obligation “to make a productive en- 
terprise out of human and material 
resources.” If we take “productive 
enterprise” to mean an economic 
organ devoted to the production of 
goods or services, and if we take 
the “human resources” to include 
both managers and workers, I think 
we can use this definition as inclusive 
of all of management's functions of 
which Drucker speaks. 

Note the use of the verb “to.make” 
and the phrase “out of human and 
material resources.” Our earlier dis- 
Cussion suggests at once that what 
we are talking about is an art. Fur- 
thermore, it must be a complicated 
art, for not only does it involve ma- 
terial resources, as does: sculpture or 
carpentry, but it involves human re- 
sources as well. And these human 
resources have a unique importance, 
as Drucker points out: 

“The enterprise, by definition, 
must be capable of producing more 
or better than all the resources that 
comprise it. It must be a genuine 
whole: greater than—or at least dif- 
ferent from—the sum of its parts 
with its output larger than the sum 
of all input. 
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“The enterprise cannot therefore 
be a mechanical assemblage of re- 
sources. To make an enterprise out 
of resources it is not enough to put 
them together in logical order and 
then to throw the switch of capital 
as the nineteenth century economists 
firmly believed (and as many of their 
successors among academic econo- 
mists still believe). 

“What is needed is a transmuta- 
tion of the resources and this can- 
not come from an inanimate resource 
such as capital. It requires manage- 
ment. 

“But it also is clear that the re- 
sources capable of enlargement can 
only be human resources. All other 
resources stand under the laws of 
mechanics. They can better be uti- 
lized or worse utilized but they can 
never have an output greater than 
the sum of the input. On the con- 
trary, the problem in putting non- 
human resources together is always 
to keep to a minimum the inevitable 
output shrinkage through friction, 
etc. Man alone of all the resources 
available to man can grow and de- 
velop.” 

We can gain some insight into the 
meaning of this for the modern man- 
ager if we look at the work of the 
artisan. A carpenter takes wood, 
shapes it, and makes a house. His 
art consists in his control over the 
material—the wood. The knowledge 
he requires is the knowledge of the 
properties of the material he shapes. 

In industry we have production 
workers who perform similar func- 
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tions with the aid of time-saving 
machinery. But the manager in 
charge has to deal with both human 
and material resources. The knowl- 
edge that he requires is therefore 
knowledge of material and of men. 
We are becoming increasingly aware 
of the difference it makes to the 
productivity of any enterprise if the 
human beings in it are well or badly 
managed. Unfortunately, the habits 
of the old arts of handling material 
have tended to carry over to the 
management of men, which accounts 
for the phrase “handling men” with 
its implication that men are to be 
manipulated and used as if they 
were leather or wood. 

Materials can be handled. Men 
must be taught. We have failed to 
see that the art of teaching is part 
of the art of the manager. We have 
thought of teaching as one profession 
and of management as another. I 
suggest that a manager must become 
a good teacher if he is to be a good 
manager. To see how teaching in- 
fuses the practice of management, 
let us take a very simple example: 

A shoemaker by himself possesses 
a knowledge of leather and shoes; 
his art of shoemaking is a product 
of this knowledge and of his skill in 
shaping the shoe according to a pat- 
tern in his mind or on a paper be- 
fore him. But if he becomes an en- 
trepreneur, he must hire a number 
of men with various degrees of skill 
to make shoes under his direction. 
Each of these men must acquire the 
knowledge and skill of shoemaking. 
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How is our businessman-shoemak- 
er to transmit this knowledge and 
skill? He can do it by going through 
the motions of the job himself, by 
description, by written instructions, 
and by other devices depending on 
how ingenious he is and how com- 
plicated the process is. In so doing, 
he teaches. A manager or foreman 
may be many things, but he must 
be a teacher. What does he have to 
know in order to teach? He has to 
know not only the qualities of the 
leather and the patterns of the shoes, 
but he has to know something about 
men, since it is men he is teaching. 

Teaching is an art which combines 
the transmitting of a knowledge of 
some subject (in our example, shoe- 
making) with the artful use of another 
knowledge which pertains to the stu- 
dent (in this case, the’men who are 
making shoes). Teaching always com- 
bines these elements. As a result, it 
is perfectly possible to have a com- 
pletely knowledgeable man who is a 
poor teacher because, while he has 
knowledge of the subject and even a 
theoretical knowledge of men and 
how they learn, he may not have de- 
veloped the art of combining the 
knowledge and transmitting it suc- 
cessfully to others. The problem of 
mastering this art is perhaps as great 
in universities as it is in industry. 

Now, to take our example one 
more step: 

Let us suppose that our enterpre- 
neur shoemaker builds a factory and 
hires several men under him to per- 
form the functions he formerly car- 








ried out, namely, supervising other 
men who make the shoes. Now we 
begin to get the pattern of manage- 
ment in its full complexity. Our 
shoemaker must acquire a new 
knowledge and a new skill, for he 
must develop among his new subor- 
dinates the same kinds of teaching 
skills which formerly enabled him 
to teach workers how to make shoes. 
He has become a manager who man- 
ages not only the workers and their 
work but other managers as well. 

How does he carry this job out? 
Again, partly through the teaching 
function. Now he must not merely 
teach men how to perform some 
physical task, but teach them how to 
teach what they know to others. This 
is a large element of the art of man- 
aging managers. As our shoemaker 
becomes more removed from the 
making of the product, his task be- 
comes increasingly complex. His 
knowledge is broadened, and his art 
is more and more concerned with 
men and less and less with shoes. 

What determines whether or not 
the manager learns what is taught 
him? .Obviously, his native capacity 
to learn is one important factor, but 
two others are also vital: 


e Whether or not he can see the 
usefulness to him of what is be- 
ing taught. 

e Whether or not what he is asked 

to learn is consistent with the 

policies and practices of the 
company as he sees them from 
day: to day. 
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This is another way of saying that 
what a man learns from his boss de- 
pends a great deal on what the boss 
does. The boss may think he is 
teaching when he speaks or writes 
memos. He may not realize that he 
is teaching when he hires, promotes, 
fires, and otherwise decides impor- 
tant company matters. And the man- 
ager under him may not realize con- 
sciously that he is being taught by 
these actions, but there is no doubt 
that he learns from them. 


Science vs. Art 

Any discussion of the education of 
managers or of management develop- 
ment will proceed from far too nar- 
row a base if it fails to note that the 
“learning situation” of the manager 
consists predominantly of the actions 
and decisions of his immediate su- 
perior and of the general organiza- 
tion and policies of the company. 
We must take this into account later 
when we consider the relationship 
of university-centered programs to 
the development of managers. 

Looking at the manager's functions 
in this way highlights the distinction 
between the roles of science and art. 
Thus: 

Frederick Taylor's contribution to 
what he called “scientific manage- 
ment” was the analysis of work into 
all its component motions. But, as 
Drucker points out, he made the mis- 
take of interpreting this analysis to 
mean that each motion should be 
performed by a different worker. As 
a result, Taylor's work spurred the 
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development of the early type of 
mass production which permitted as- 
sembly line workers a very small 
amount of variation in their methods 
of work. 

However, studies subsequent to his 
time have shown that this is not the 
most productive organization of 
work. The results do not demonstrate 
any defect in the science, in the 
analysis of the nature of the work to 
be done. The defect was in the art, 
in the application of Taylor’s analy- 
sis to the organization of the work 
without any regard to the charac- 
teristics of the worker. 

When it is said by the critics of 
scientific management that manage- 
ment can never be a science, what 
they really mean is that management 
must always be both science and art, 
both knowledge and the creative 
and skillful application or reshaping 
of knowledge. Thus, successful 
practice of the art always requires 
judgment, balance, the weighing of 
alternatives, the understanding of the 
complexities, the consideration of 
both material and human conse- 
quences. The successful practice of 
management requires that the fron- 
tiers of both the science and the art 
be continually explored; for the 
practice of the art provides the neces- 
sary knowledge for scientific analy- 
sis, and the scientific knowledge in 
turn sets the sure base from which 
the art must proceed. 

But there is more to management 
than efficiency and production. There 
is also the question of how it affects 
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the managers themselves. A grave 
responsibility follows from the fact 
that most of productive energies 
of managers for most of their pro- 
ductive years are under the guidance 
of the company. There is a tendency 
for those who hold the more respon- 
sible positions to carry much heavier 
burdens of work than those in less 
responsible positions. It is not un- 
common for the presidents and vice- 
presidents of our corporations to 
make practically a whole way of life 
out of their work, while it is fairly 
common for those in lower manage- 
ment positions to be geared to a 40 
or 45 hour week and to engage in 
completely different and separate ac- 
tivities outside the office. 

With some exceptions we can say 
that the more management respon- 
sibilities a person has, the more man- 
agement tends to become a whole 
way of life. To the extent that this 
is sO every manager Owes it to him- 
self to make the best kind of life he 
can out of his work, for so much of 
his life is bound up in it. 

But the top executive also has a 
broader, more general responsibility. 
All of us do many things purely out 
of necessity; they are part of making 
a living. We do other things that 
we recognize as being good in them- 
selves, some of which we do as a 
part of our job, to the extent that 
we can make of our work a series of 
events or decisions which are worthy 
in themselves and which we would 
be proud to engage in whether for 
money or not. To that extent we 
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should make management an activity 
worthy of a man as a man. 

It was a university administrator, 
Robert M. Hutchins, who saw clearly 
the moral character of the manage- 
ment job when he said: 

“Habits are formed by action. The 
way to become a good administrator 
is to administer. This is also the 
way to become a bad administrator; 
for vice is a habit too. The minimum 
function of the administrator is to 
decide, and, since he has to make 
more decisions than most men, he 
has the chance to be either an es- 
pecially good or an especially bad 
man.” 

Most executives’ decisions at the 
top level affect other managers— 
their lives, their satisfactions in their 
work, and their ability to perform 
the kind of job they can be -proud 
of. It is possible to organize a com- 
pany in such a way as to maximize 
every opportunity to achieve these 
satisfactions. It is also possible to 
organize a company in which the 
opposite occurs—in which men are 
almost of necessity made worse be- 
cause of their association with the 
corporation. Executives have it with- 
in their power to frustrate the crea- 
tive energies of most of the men 
under their direction or to help them 
to fulfill their capacities. 

It was the moral imperative of 
Immanuel Kant, the German philos- 
opher, that every man must be 
treated as an end in himself. This 
means that men are not tools to be 
“handled,” for tools are implements 
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for some other end. Is there any 
way that this moral idea can be made 
consistent with the idea of a corpora- 
tion in which work is done through 
men? I can think of only one way— 
and it is an imperfect one. This is 
to attempt to design each man’s job 
in such a way that he fully compre- 
hends it, that he sees it as a job 
worthy of him as a man, that he does 
it of his own choice, and that he is 
permitted to take the responsibility 
for his acts and to develop the moral 
fiber that comes from accepting the 
consequences of his decisions. 

An examination of the jobs that 
are available in any organization will 
make us appreciate that this can 
never be perfectly realized. But is it 
not realistic to make it a goal? 

To management thus conceived, 
the liberal arts contribute an under- 
standing of the nature and aims of 
men and of the conditions under 
which men are able to achieve what 
they seek. They can enable the man- 
ager to see more clearly the occasions 
on which the objectives and activi- 
ties of the corporation are likely to 
conflict with the aims and the pur- 
poses of the men who must carry 
out those objectives. And the object 
of the manager will be to keep these 
conflicts to a minimum and, when 
they do arise, to reduce as much as is 
within his power the adverse effects 
of the conflicts. 

The liberal arts also contribute to 
the manager's understanding of his 
function as a teacher. The foregoing 
analysis suggests that an art is a kind 
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of making or creating. The manager 
teaches through action, decision, and 
organization at least as much as he 
does by instruction. And his teach- 
ing concerns both knowledge and 
morals. 


In effect, the art of management 
is itself an imperfect liberal art. The 
liberal arts are concerned with the 
making of men. Properly speaking, 
they are pursued for their own sake; 
thus, we do not think of them as 
occupations, as we do of the indus- 
trial arts (mechanics, carpenters, pat- 
tern makers, and so on). However, 
some occupations can coincide close- 
ly with the exercise of an art for its 
own sake. It depends on how they 
are performed: 


For instance, a writer can write 
something that has a merit of its 
own, or he can grind out work in 
order to get paid. Presumably, every 
writer who gets paid for his work 
does something of each. 

Again, many teachers are con- 
cerned with the liberal arts; and 
teaching, generally speaking, is 
thought of as a high calling because 
it is concerned with the making of 
men. Yet we know that within the 
profession of teaching there are also 
some who teach only to make money, 
not to make men; they get little re- 
ward either way. 

Intrinsic value 

We may say that the worthwhile- 

ness of any art depends on the in- 


trinsic value of the product and ‘on 
(Continued on page 36) 












NMA Clinics 


To Aid Club Officers 


INDING AND DEVELOPING CAPA- 

BLE LEADERS who will combine 
job know-how with zest and enthusi- 
asm is a major task of industrial lead- 
ers today. 

Executive officers of NMA’s 330 
management clubs find the same prob- 
lem, on a somewhat reduced scale, in 
nominating or appointing qualified 
club officers and committee chairmen 
to fufill the objectives of the manage- 
ment club. , 

A long step forward in this direc- 
tion is being made with the recently- 
announced club officer indoctrination 
meetings in which each club official 
has the opportunity for personalized 
counsel with his NMA area represen- 
tative immediately following installa- 
tion in office. 

But what are other clubs doing? 
What is included in NMA’s Package 
Programs? and Are these programs 
really simple to conduct? These are 
only a few of the questions asked area 
representatives by newly-appointed 
chairmen. Time usually does not allow 
a personal demonstration at the in- 
doctrination meeting. 

The result is NMA’s Clinics in the 
field. 

Here is provided an opportunity for 
some “postgraduate” training in your 
own specialty. The entire period of 





the clinic is devoted to a review of the 
latest NMA publications and other 
aids: Demonstration of one or more 
package programs, an exchange of in- 
formation with other club officials on 
availability of effective local resource 
material, review of successful methods 
and programs used by other clubs and 
basic concepts presented by the expert, 
your zone manager. 

Area councils long have desired to 
play a suitable role in the develop- 
ment of better programs, more varied 
activities, and improved participation 
in club events in their area. Here is 
the ideal project for area councils 
everywhere. By taking care of all de- 
tails in advance publicity, registra- 
tions, arrangements, and generally act- 
ing as hosts for the occasion, council 
officers receive valuable experience 
preparing them for their own NMA 
Management Conference, an annual 
project in most NMA Area Councils. 

Throughout the year 1958-59 NMA 
members will experience an ever-in- 
creasing emphasis upon leadership de- 
velopment. Industry, community, and 
government have repeatedly voiced 
the need for more leaders in our grow- 
ing economy. 

Leadership, we have found, is trans- 
ferable. Many successful middle man- 
agement executives give credit, in part, 
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for their start up the ladder to the 
early leadership training experienced 
in the management club. 

The NMA 1958-59 program of club 
leadership development is more com- 
prehensive than ever before and pro- 
vides greater opportunities than at any 
time in NMA history. 


Program 

The monthly program, almost with- 
out exception, is the outstanding single 
feature of NMA clubs. The program 
clinic provides the new program chair- 
man the opportunity to learn: where 
to begin; what’s available from NMA 
and other sources; how to organize the 
committee and how many helpers are 
needed and what are other program 
chairmen doing. Demonstrations show 
how NMA aids can be used most 
effectively. 


Booster Membership 

The booster-membership committee 
is a key committee in any club. In 
large clubs and city clubs of all sizes, 
it becomes the spark plug of the en- 
tire organization. Planning and or- 
ganization are emphasized and ideas 
exchanged on methods of operation. 
Booster chairmen receive instructions 
and training in the use of a well pre- 
pared plan for training boosters to do 
effective member-contact work. 


Secretaries 

A key man in his club, the secre- 
tary, unlike other club officials, must 
do most of his work himself. This 
clinic is designed mainly to allow 
secretaries to become better acquainted 
with NMA procedures and reports, 





and to learn what will be expected of 
them in correspondence, records, keep- 
ing of minutes and other matters re- 
lating to the board. 

Opportunities are provided to learn 
other secretaries’ techniques and those 
recommended by the NMA in its latest 
Club Secretary’s Manual. 


Education 

If the education chairman has had 
formal training in the field of adult 
education it helps—but the job can be 
done without it. Where does he be- 
gin? What kind of education should 
the management club attempt? Who 
will conduct the programs? How does 
the club fit in with the company 
training program? What materials 
are available from NMA? 

Answers to these and other ques- 
tions can be obtained at this clinic. 


Executive Officers 

We learn best by doing, and this 
clinic provides the opportunity for 
club presidents and vice presidents to 
play a role in the initial organizational 
steps of a mythical management club. 
Assignments are given and-are com- 
pleted in advance, becoming part of 
the agenda of the opening meeting of 
the newly-formed management club. 
Competition is stimulated through 
observation and evaluation by impar- 
tial judges. They score each group on 
various aspects of leadership and club 
operation. This over-all approach, 
based on the Army's war games simu- 
lations and some graduate business 
schools’ role-playing technique, has 
met with outstanding success in NMA 
groups. 
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(Continued from page 33) 
the excellence with which the work 
is done. The manager has the task 
of carrying forward the objectives of 
the productive enterprise in which 
he works; in doing so he must in- 
evitably teach, well or badly. To the 
extent that he teaches well, through 
what he does and what he says, he 
advances the true interests of the 
men under his direction as well as 
his own interest. 

Of course, most managers do not 
see themselves as teachers, and few 
managers seem to remember, at the 
critical moments of decision, that 
every man must be treated as an end 
in himself. Because of these prevail- 
ing conditions, William H. Whyte, 
Jr., has argued that every man must 
“fight the Organization.” I would 
prefer to say that every man should 
be just beyond its reach. Sometimes 
he must fight; but in order to achieve 
the perspective from which he can 
see the proper course of action, he 
must stand off by himself. He must 
first of all be a man, self-contained. 
The practice of the liberal arts will 
help him to be such a man. 

In Plato’s Republic the discussion 
of justice in the state originates out 
of a desire to find justice in the man. 
It is suggested that by looking at 
the state one might discover the na- 
ture of justice, and be in a position 
to apply it to justice in the individ- 
ual, since things are “written larger” 
in a state than they are in a man. 
Plato comes to the conclusion that 
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justice in the state consists in each 
class doing its own work. Later we 
find that the meaning of this for the 
individual is that each part of the 
man—reason, spirit, and appetite— 
must do its own work under the rule 
of reason. I think it is fair to con- 
clude (in opposition to all those who 
have tried to make a totalitarian of 
Plato) that the just man in the just 
state must be ruled not only by the 
philosopher kings, but by his own 
reason as well. 

May I suggest that a goal of the 
corporation and therefore of its man- 
ager might be to organize the com- 
pany and its work so that each man 
in it may be ruled not only by the 
manager but by his own reason as 
well. Thus, as he helps to achieve 
the aims of the corporation, he also 
fulfills some of his aims as a man. 
We keep our perspective if we re- 
member that Plato’s state exists in 
idea only. 

What are the consequences of the 
foregoing ideas for formal programs 
of liberal education for executives? 
In concluding, I would like to put 
forth a few constructive suggestions 
and expose to view some problems 
which need further exploration. 

The exploration of ideas seems to 
take place best amid widely differing 
points of view held by different sorts 
of people. Yet businessmen, while 
by no means all alike, are more 
homogeneous than a group which in- 
cludes doctors, lawyers, union leaders, 
churchmen, and public officials. On 
what educational grounds do we 
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justify the separation of the execu- 
tive from all these other men? 

There is, of course, a historical 
explanation. Most of the current in- 
terest in liberal arts programs has 
stemmed from the top executives of 
large corporations. Having identified 
a problem (i.e., need for individual 
growth) and a possible solution (i.e., 
liberal arts education) , they have then 
characteristically gone about finding a 
direct means of trying out the ap- 
proach, by providing the educational 
experience for their own executives 
through arrangements with a cooper- 
ative university. Thus, one finds a 
number of programs in which par- 
ticipation is limited not only to 
businessmen but, even more serious, 
to executives of one company. 

The fact that such an arrangement 
is perfectly understandable does not 
necessarily make it a good one. If it 
lacks, as I think it may, some of the 
stimulus to be found in a more 
heterogeneous grouping, the univer- 
sities should be encouraged to cast a 
wider net. This may involve some 
Onerous promotional activities, since 
the additional participants sought 
will not be so readily found. For one 
thing, most of them—the lawyers 
and doctors and small businessmen— 
will have to pay their own way. Thus, 
it may be more difficult to maintain 
a tuition fee that fully supports the 
program. (However, I think such a 
fee should be maintained; this is not 
the kind of activity the university 
should have to subsidize.) 





All arts, including the liberal arts, 
are developed by practice. They can- 
not be taken out of cold storage and 
skillfully brought to bear upon iso- 
lated problems. The liberal studies 
which underlie these arts can be pur- 
sued in formal programs, and so can 
the arts themselves to a limited ex- 
tent; but they will only be realized 
in a man to the degree that they 
remake him as an individual. Inevi- 
tably this will remake him as a man- 
ager. 

What can the colleges and univer- 
sities do to ensure that their liberal 
arts programs for executives have 
this pervasive effect on the men they 
enroll? 

Two measures occur to me, both of 
which characterize at least a few of 
the programs now being carried on. 
One is to: make the program as in- 
tensive as possible; this ensures 
maximum impact with a minimum 
of distraction by other continuing 
concerns. The other is to employ 
methods — particularly disciplined 
discussions—that place a premium 
on re-examination of opinions and 
prejudices by each man through rea- 
soned argument. Once they are deep- 
ly ingrained, such rigorous habits of 
thought will persist and carry over 
into realms of judgment outside the 
formal setting of the program. 

This raises a further question. 
We know that a liberal education is 
not something that can be fully ac- 
quired in college or in any adult 
formal program; it is a life-long 
process. The liberal arts can never be 
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fully mastered since their object is 
the perfection of the man. What 
can be done in formal programs to 
help to set habits of mind and action 
which will persist when the program 
ends? I think there are at least three 
ways in which more assurance can be 
had that these habits will persist: 

(1) Instructors should be chosen 
and materials should be selected 
which make the pursuit of ideas ex- 
citing, so that the experience is 
relished, remembered with pleasure, 
and carried forward with real antici- 
pation. 

(2) The methods of inquiry into 
the liberal studies should be opened 
up and clarified so that the adult can 
pursue his study independently with 
justified confidence. For example, if 
he is aware of the methods of the 
physicist, in addition to the main 
substantive ideas of the science, he 
will be better able to proceed on his 
own initiative with further reading 
and study. The principle applies 
equally well to poetry, logic, or 
anthropology. 

(3) The program should be de- 
liberately organized so that it cannot 
be thought of as a terminal one. 
When the last class is over, great 
questions should be left hanging un- 
answered, and a healthy sense of ur- 
gent unfinished business should per- 
vade the closing exercises. 

As to what kind of knowledge 
ought to be taught, a manager needs 
an understanding not only of the 
particular men under his manage- 
ment but also of the nature of men 
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in general. How can formal programs 
of liberal education best help to con- 
vey this knowledge of men to the 
executive? 

I suggest, as one approach, that 
these programs should capitalize on 
the adult experience of the partici- 
pants. The executive should be 
helped to interpret better his own 
“common-sense” knowledge of men. 
To this end, the programs would do 
well to direct attention to two fruit- 
ful sources of understanding in liter- 
ature: 

ONE—The best discursive treat- 
nients of human nature should be 
examined in such disciplines as 
anthropology, philosophy, psychology, 
biology, and religion. 

TWO—tThe other equally fruitful 
source is drama, the novel, and 
poetry. Here, through such writers 
as Shakespeare, Aeschylus, Donne, 
and Fielding, perceptions of reality 
are sharpened, and as a result ex- 
perience and theory are illuminated. 
The plight of King Lear, for exam- 
ple, both illuminates personal experi- 
ence in the granting of power and 
favors and clarifies the generaliza- 
tions of political theory such as one 
finds in Hobbes or Machiavelli. 

In various current programs both 
sources are being employed success- 
fully, and in a few cases they are 
given considerable emphasis. 

As suggested earlier, the art of 
managing men depends in large part 
upon a kind of teaching. But the 
manager teaches as much by how he 
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organizes, what he does, and what he 
permits the managers under him to 
do, as he does by verbal or written 
instruction. How can formal pro- 
grams of liberal education contribute 
to the development of this art among 
executives? 

We must assume that the contri- 
bution of the programs will be 
limited in this respect because the 
art of teaching can be perfected only 
by practice. This does not mean, 
however, that nothing can be done 
about it. Before the art can be prac- 
ticed consistently, it must be under- 
stood to be an art; and the nature of 
the art, with the relationship of the 
practice to the knowledge underlying 
practice, can be explored and dis- 
cussed in many contexts in the course 
of a formal program of liberal edu- 
cation. Attention can be focused, 
for example, on the art of teaching, 
the art of writing, the art of sculp- 
ture, the art of conversation, and the 
art of management. 

Perhaps more important, the art 
of the teacher should be exemplified 
by as good models as the university 
can find for teaching in these pro- 
grams. These teachers should per- 
sonify the liberal arts, never perfectly 
realized, of course, but in advanced 
stages of individuality and maturity. 
Technical competence in English 
literature, philosophy, or anthropolo- 
gy should serve merely to define the 
group from which the appropriate 
teachers should be chosen; the crite- 
rion for final selection should fulfill 
the aim of exhibiting the liberal arts 





alive through the many facets of 
character and intelligence of con- 
sistent, believable teachers—men in 
whom arts and sciences have come 
happily together. 

Are such teachers rare and hard 
to find? Rare, indeed. We shall have 
to compromise. But is it not always 
useful when compromising to see 
clearly what we have compromised 
with? 

Finally, liberal arts programs in- 
volve certain risks—on the part both 
of companies and of universities, to 
say nothing of risks taken by the 
participating executives. The risk 
the company takes is that it supports 
an activity which may result in more 
change in its policies, practices, and 
personnel than it has bargained for. 
The risk the university takes is that, 
being partly responsible for these 
changes, it may be misunderstood, 
perhaps distrusted. What actions can 
be taken to ensure that the risks are 
fully understood? And what can be 
done to make it likely that, once un- 
derstood, the risks will continue to 
be accepted so that the liberal arts 
may come to infuse management to 
a degree far beyond our present 
hopes? 

A full exchange of views should 
occur regularly between representa- 
tives of the corporations and repre- 
sentatives of the universities to en- 
sure that the risks are understood. 
The expectations, the known results, 
the failures as well as the apparent 
successes, and the uncertainties should 
be discussed candidly. The corpora- 
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tion leaders need this exchange to 
enable them to understand and to 
judge the participants from their 
companies. The university represen- 
tatives need this exchange so that 
they will know as fully as possible 
the results of their labors, and so that 
they will be able to consider revisions 
in curriculum in the light of the best 
information. 

To ensure that the risks will con- 
tinue to be accepted, perhaps the 
most important admonition is that 
the process of liberal education 
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should not be oversold or misrepre- 
sented. There are twin dangers: that 
the corporations should make such 
programs the gateways to promotion, 
and that the universities should see 
such corporate policies as proof of 
their programs’ success. Who is pre- 
pared to say to what extent the lib- 
eral arts fit, or unfit, a man for cor- 
porate success according to the cur- 
rent definitions of business success? 
How many examples do we have of 
the liberal arts embodied in the 
business leaders of the day? 





To manage well you must be able to teach subordinates; to teach well 
you must understand the nature and aims of man; and to under- 
stand well you must study subjects that have no practical applica- 









tion in business. 








“If they put half as much energy into their work 
we could go on a four hour day.” 












Getting the Most 
Out of a Man 


by Crawford Greenawalt 


1 Pe 


. HE CULT OF CONFORMITY, the subordination of self to the organization 
and its established order, must not be allowed to smother the identity 
of the individual executive. 

This thought was expressed by none other than Crawford H. Greenewalt, 
president of one of the country’s largest business organizations—E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. He made the point in the third of a series of McKinsey 
Foundation lectures at Columbia University’s Graduate School of Business. 

Greenewalt noted the tendency to identify progress, economic or social, 
primarily with group action. Yet no group is better than its best individuals, 
he declared, and the trend toward conformity, security, and general avoidance 
of the personal gamble is a peril to our economic civilization. “The great 
difficulty today,” he observed, “is that the pastime of keeping one’s nose 
clean has infiltrated all levels of corporate enterprise.” He was talking against 
the concept of the so-called organization man. 

Greenewalt points out that the men who occupy today’s highest business 
posts fought their way to the top while individuality was still admired. Those 
who will be in the same position 20 years from now, he says, must be saved 
from the freezing of patterns of thought and action that might make them 
unable to lead when the time comes. 

The solution, he says, is to: 

e Turn to—or return to—an organizational philosophy that permits a 
wide variety of individual approaches to the same problem. 

e Revise government as well as corporate thinking to restore tangible 
incentive and rewards. 

e Recognize that the uncommon man may be far more valuable than the 
careful man, and arrange rewards so that the greatest prizes go to the men 
who are willing to take the greatest risks. 

Greenewalt is not preaching a principle that he hasn't seen in practice. 
His own company, du Pont, abides by the philosophy that he expressed, and 
so does General Motors Corp., with which du Pont has had close relations 
over the years. 
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Among du Pont’s 34 top executives, says Greenewalt, “no two of them 
will approach a particular problem in quite the same way, and no one of 
them could do his job as well if he were required to do it acconding to some 
preconceived, generalized executive pattern.” 

In fact, says Greenewalt, the only thing they have in common is that 
“they are all very able men and all, in their own way, rugged individualists.” 

Greenewalt focused attention on one phase of this general problem: the 
relationship of the corporation with its employees, especially the excep- 
tional group at the management level. 

Over the past 50 years, the proprietorship has mostly vanished, its place 
taken by the vast, anonymous corporation. Government, educational insti- 
tutions, and labor unions have all outgrown the control capacity of the single 


gifted personality. 


Checks and balances 

Indeed, says Greenewalt: “The natienal convention seems to be that 
progress in any field requires the creation of an organization . . . We boast 
about the size of our institutions and their capabilities. At the same time 
we distrust the power we conceive the organization may wield in our normal 
lives.” But the myth of corporate power for evil, he adds, is as far removed 
from reality as Aladdin’s lamp. 

“Any corporation, it seems to me, has its own system of checks and 
balances and is probably more sensitively responsive to public will than is 
government itself. Any organization represents a cross-section of society— 
the brilliant and the dull, the generous and the grasping, the good and the 
bad. Grouped together, the weakness of one is compensated by the strength 
in another. . . . Whatever individual dispositions may be present, it is the 
average, the composite, which must prevail.” 

In this averaging, he suggests, lies some dangers. The larger the number 
of people involved in any given decision, the greater the pressure for con- 
formity. But the question, he says, is quantitative—how much or how little? 

“The hazard is that the very pressures which hold the scoundrel in check 
will impose, upon the individual, restrictions which stifle the creative urge 
and zeal for personal achievement. Conformity in behavior—good manners 
—is a human necessity; conformity in patterns of thought, a human danger. 
Unfortunately, we have come in modern times to confuse the two.” 

In spite of this danger, Greenewalt argues, there is nothing inherent in 
large organizations that automatically closes the door to high individual 
performance. 


The real trouble arises, he says, “when success causes [the organization] 
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to be so enraptured with its accomplishments that it is moved, like Nar- 
cissus, to fashion everything in its own image.” 

Real progress, he insists, even in group operations, “will be made in direct 
proportion to the intellectual freedom of action given to the men on the 
team.” He doesn’t like educational precepts that grade students on “ability 
to cooperate with the group,” or executive development programs where 
training procedures are so codified that “they can result in perpetuating a 
facsimile and in freezing rigid patterns of thought.” 

By no means, however, is Greenewalt indicating that individuality must 
run rampant over organizational purposes. The structure may be constant— 
and must continue—but its function is made up of hundreds of separate 
tasks. It is the accomplishment of the separate task, rather than the particular 
technique used to approach it, that should be the criterion. Responsibility, 
authority, and the right to use individual methods must go hand in hand. 


“Society itself suffers when people are allowed to sacrifice identity in the 
damp laundry of mediocrity,” says Greenewalt. 

“Contributions to the joint effort,” he adds, “will vary in kind as they vary 
in importance. Somé will contribute in brilliant flashes of form; others 
through their steadiness, persistence, or the grueling and often overlooked 
grind of hard routine work. The important thing to the organization is that 
each individual be given the opportunity to exploit his talents to the fullest, 
in the way best suited to his personality.” 


Where do you get men who can live up to such expectations, and how do 
you keep them? Greenewalt’s answer rests heavily on du Pont’s experience 
in its tradition of following the principles he preaches. He speaks of a threat 
and an incentive, working together to keep a man up to his best performance. 

The threat is veiled in an opportunity: Let the man do his job his own 
way as long as he is successful; if he fails, be tough-minded enough to 
replace him. 

The incentive, says Greenewalt, is even more important: Give the man 
enough promise of reward to make him want to succeed, not only in his 
current job but at ever higher levels. 

As a man is promoted and gains added responsibility, he is allowed to 
work out his own solutions to problems. Du Pont believes that if a manager 
feels he must stand with his hand eternally on his subordinate’s shoulder, 
he is a poor manager, and his subordinate cannot possibly do his job well. 

This requires forbearance on the part of the supervising executive, who 
may frequently have held the same job and who chafes at seeing it done 
differently. 
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“But it is the result that counts, and when one looks past method, it is 
easy to see that, within a given area of principle, here are many ways in 
which a good job can be done—as many ways, in fact, as there are men to 
whom the task is given.” 


But allowing the individual to follow his own ways is only the beginning. 
The corporation must also provide him with sufficient and appropriate in- 
centives. For this, Greenewalt suggests “money.” 

Greenewalt does not deny the importance of what he calls “environmental 
factors’—good leadership, assured recognition for a job well done, and 
“above all, a sincerity [from management] transcending the superficial 
joviality which sometimes passes for cordial human relations.” But these 
he takes as a “first principle,” a basic environment to get any good at all 
from human effort. 


Value of intangibles differs so from individual to individual that Greene- 
walt looks on them as impractical as a genuine management incentive. 
When du Pont checked some of its own people on what non-financial rewards 
would be most appealing to them, “the responses varied so widely that it 
was difficult to form any pattern.” 


Environment important 


For example, while one du Pont vice-president was “enlarging his quarters 
and installing a desk the size of a small flight deck,” another was having a 
wall built “to cut down the proportions of his office, which resembled, when 
he got through, a monastic cell.” Some men want to travel, while others 
want to stay home. Some value a club membership, while others would never 
use it. And, to some, a wall-to-wall carpeted office means only static elec- 
tricity. 

The problem today, he finds, is that high tax rates destroy the power of 
monetary reward at higher levels. 

“It is an extraordinary thing that, in a nation devoted to free enterprise, 
we deny in one breath the very attributes we uphold in another,” Greenewalt 
says. “We admire success but penalize the successful; we cry for talent 
but tax away its rewards; we boast about our venturesome past but, to today’s 
risk taker, we say we'll not help you if you fail, and if you succeed, we'll take 
the lion’s share.” 

He maintains that “the effect of taxation on individual incentive cannot 
fail to be profound,” that “sooner or later, the difficult road to high executive 
competence will seem less worth the effort.” 


A good incentive system, he suggests, would include a good environment, 
salaries at each level appropriate to the work and significantly above the 
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precious level, a bonus plan to offer an extra reward for a job that’s well done 
and that contributes to the success of the company. 

At du Pont, this formula is translated into a pay structure with 16 steps 
from the wage-earner to the top of the ladder. A promotion from one level 
to the next carries with it a pay increase of about 25 per cent. On top of 
this pay structure, du Pont has established a bonus plan—“our most impor- 
tant incentive to high performance.” 

The bonus is determined by the excellence of performance in a given 
year. Having gotten one is no guarantee of getting the same amount the 
next year—or of even getting another one. Originally, bonuses were awarded 
in company stock, to give executives an ownership stake in the company. But 
when high tax rates too often forced sale of the stock to pay the tax on it, the 
company reverted to cash awards. 

One special aspect of the bonus plan seems to Greenewalt especially 
significant today. It provides that in setting individual awards, special rec- 
ognition should be given to men who have achieved a goal “in the face of 
objections from within or without.” “Original thinking has never found a 
readymade acceptance,” he says, but the corporation must find a way to 
encourage the risk-taker, the man who will fight for his ideas. 
























Condensed from the May 10, 1958, issue of BUSINESS WEEK by special permission. 
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“Now that you're one of management, son, you'll work 
half-days—12 hours, that is... .” 


































peas Is a game played by boys 


generation. It is called “Hitting the 
Iceman” and is played by boys in 
the following manner: 


— 


of the fellows who is ‘it.’ 4Sae=bey 


who is ‘it’ 


group, making a ring on his*}@ 
invites anyone of the onlookers” to 
punch the boy within the ring. The 
boy playing ‘it’ turns and accuses 
one of the boys of doing the punch- 
ing and declares a punishment. No 
one says a word till the punishment 
has been declared. If the boy is 
right in his judgment, the accused 
boy takes the punishment. But if 
wrong, the accuser gets it himself. 

This game closely resembles the 
game of life, only that the law of 
life always works against the ac- 
cuser. Every person determines the 
amount of love he shall have, the 
success that he is to attain, the for- 
giveness that he is to receive, and 
the happiness that will come his 
way. He does it with his attitude 
toward others. This is the natural 
law laid down by God before we 
were born. It is like the law of 
attraction and just as certain, as 
every action has a reaction. 

The punch in the back in above 
stated game is to the foreman like 
scrap. If he falsely accuses the op- 
erator before checking, he will build 
a wall of bad feeling between him- 
self and the operator. This operator 
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may have had wrong instructions. 
Maybe something is worrying the 
operator—sickness at home, marital 
troubles; maybe the operator is not 
well. It doesn’t hurt any foreman 
to warm up to his people and to 
act interested in their personal wel- 
fare. 

This kind of tact builds up a 
feeling of respect and confidence 
for the foreman by his people, so 
from there, the dividends start to 
pay off. 

We all have our favorite subject 
or hobby that we like to talk about. 
Also we have our pet peeve. Now 
with certain people it is well for the 
foremen to know these things so 
they can at least be sympathetic in 
a small way. 

I know that top supervisors have 
a lot on their minds, but I do think 
that when they walk through the 
shop they should at least turn their 
heads toward the workers and smile 
instead of holding same head so 
stiff and high. 

To manage men you must under- 
stand them. 




















Modern Advertising Methods 


by Mr. Sknul, Expert 


ODERN BUSINESS and industry 
M could not function without 
the assistance of modern advertising. 
It is therefore vital for management 
to be completely familiar with the 
latest in advertising methods. Thus 
I am devoting the space below to 
a brief analysis of these methods. 

The entire science of advertising 
may be broken down into two 
simple laws. The first of these 
laws, known as the Law of Com- 
munication Permutation, may be 
stated as follows: “The type of ad- 
vertising used depends only on the 
customer to whom the product is 
being sold and is independent of 
the nature of the product.” 

As an example of the working of 
this law let us consider two adver- 
tisements of the same product. First 
let us look at an advertisement as 
it might appear in a scientific 
journal. 


The automatic time base 
indicator 

The research laboratories of the 
Ace Manufacturing Co. take pride 
in announcing the development of 
the revolutionary Automatic Time 
Base Indicator. Using a unique full 
circle display indicator, this device 


indicates periods of up to half days 
with zero ambiguity. Visual access 
to the display indicator is through 
a completely siliconized viewing 
aperture. The display utilizes two 
indicating arms which are geared 
in a twelve to one relationship. 
The major arm of the indicator 
makes one revolution every twenty- 
fourth of each day period, the minor 
arm makes one revolution each half 
day period. By a simple twelve 
base numbering scheme on the face 
of the display indicator, it is possi- 
ble to read off elapsed time periods 
to better than the nearest thou- 
sandth of a day. Facility is pro- 
vided for presetting the indicator 
to any predetermined value. 

Coming in both the table and 
wall mounting models, it is expected 
that the Automatic Time Base Indi- 
cator will find a thousand uses in 
the modern laboratory. Either self 
powered (Manual rotary power 
buildup required daily) or regular 
line voltage operated models are 
available. 

A solar powered model for field 
or garden use is also available. 


Order by Ace code 


name: 


CLOCK Model 1. 
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Now let us look at an advertise- 
ment for the same product as it 
might appear in a woman's fashion 
magazine. 


Picture shows a slim well-dressed 
woman looking at a clock on the 
wall of her kitchen. Caption beneath 
picture reads as follows: 


"WR 56-6 0s 
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They are constructed of standard 
gauge high grade flexible steel, 
have a reinforced steel rim top and 
bottom, and are plated inside and 
out with high quality metallic tin. 
These containers come in assorted 
sizes that nest for convenient stor- 


age. They are shipped wrapped with 


“To match any interior ..... . 


“Beauty of style... .... 


“The very essence of tomorrow .. . . 


“At today’s prices* ...... 


“Clock, by Ace ...... 


*Only $40.29, operating models 
slightly higher. 

The second law of advertising is 
known as the Madison Avenue Law. 
It reads as follows: “You can sell 
anything to anyone anytime if you 
advertise it correctly. 

Take, for example, the dealer who 
ran the following advertisement in 
his local newspaper. 


“BARGAIN!!! CYLINDRICAL 
STEEL CONTAINERS” 
Used only once, these containers 


are being offered at a give-away 
price due to warehouse overstocking. 


gaily decorated paper bands that 
may be left on for a festive effect 
or removed to reveal the sparkling 
surface beneath. Containers need 
no further treatment before paint 
may be applied. They have a myriad 
of uses in the home or factory as 
storage utensils, drinking cups, flow- 
er pots, etc. Get your order in today 
while they last. Only $1.98 per nest 
of six containers. 

Within two days after this ad- 
vertisement was printed, the dealer 
sold over ten thousand nests of old 
tin cans. 



































prs men who were visiting New 
York City for the first time be- 
came engaged in conversation. Both 
were intelligent, successful business 
managers. The first man saw cramped 
buildings, crowded tenements, teem- 
ing streets, traffic problems, dirt, 
smog, and a rushing mass of strangers 
who neither knew nor cared for 
others. 

The second man saw, in the same 
city and at the same time, great 








How To Change Your Viewpoint 


by B. E. Sturtevant 


triumphs of architecture, marvels of 
construction. He saw museums that 
contained treasures in all phases of 
art, and from cultures all over the 
world. He witnessed marvels of 
transportation and invention, and 
through it all he saw how man de- 
pended not only upon himself, but 
upon all other men. He saw the 
agencies that men set up to help one 
another—from the smallest mission 
to the great, shining buildings of the 
United Nations. 

What was the difference? Only 
that each man saw what he expected 
to see. One man looked in gloom 
and in pessimism and saw only the 
unlovely aspects of the city. The 
other man looked up and saw, over 
and above all these things, the es- 
sential goodness of man. 

Each man sees what he expects 
to see. Each man is what he expects 
to be. “As he (man) thinketh with- 
in himself, so is he.” Marcus Aurelius 
said, “A man is what his thoughts 
are.” Emerson observed, “A man is 
what he thinks all day.” This has 
been true through the years and it is 
still true today. 

Whatever is in your heart and 
brain will show on your face. Just 
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as the sun shining from behind a 
dark cloud will create a silver lining, 
so will your character create an ex- 
pression on your face. 

Any change must come from 
within. You cannot look upon your 
world with distrustful or unbeliev- 
ing eyes and expect your heart and 
brain to receive anything but dis- 
turbing reactions. You have to train 
your eyes to see beneath exteriors, 
to go deeper into the heart of things, 
to look for beauty and belief and 
faith. 

There is good in all things and 
in all people, but it has to be sought 
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and understood. When you learn to 
see this basic goodness, and when 
it becomes more important to you 
than superficial appearances, only 
then will your viewpoint change. 

To change and improve your view- 
point, remember these things: 


You are what your thoughts are. 


You will see what you expect to 
see. 


You will show what your thoughts 
are by every word and action. 

You, and you alone, decide what 
you will be. 
~ Your viewpoint is you. 
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“Well kids, what do you think of color TV?” 
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A SUPERVISOR’S GUIDE TO INTELLIGENT LABOR RELATIONS 








by James Black 





HAT IS A FOREMAN? .. . Everybody knows what a foreman 
is. He’s the front line of management. He’s the boy who gets 
things done. He’s on the production firing line. 
If you want a legal definition, Taft-Hartley describes him. It 
states the minimum of managerial responsibilities a man must have 
before he is accounted truly a supervisor. 


The Fair Labor Standards Act also 
has a word to say about the foreman. 
It gives specific rules on how much 
money he must earn before he is 
considered a member of manage- 
ment, and therefore “overtime ex- 
empt.” 

In spite of all these explanations, 
difficulties still occur. Some com- 
panies are not too precise with their 
titles, and occasionally an employee 
is called “foreman” when in reality 
he is just a “gang boss” or “lead 


man. 


Who’s management; who's 
labor? 


You know that a supervisor or a 
foreman, as a part of management, is 
specifically excluded in the contract 
from membership in a union. Take a 
look at your own agreement. Chances 
are that in the provision giving the 
scope of the bargaining unit you will 





see a sentence that reads something 
like this: 

“Supervisors, foremen, plant guards, 
management trainees, time clerks, 
part-time help or spot labor shall 
not be included in the bargaining 
unit.” 

Of course, so far as part-time em- 
ployees, time clerks, or spot laborers 
are concerned, they may or may not 
be eligible for union membership. It 
depends on management’s wishes and 
its skill in negotiations. But the fore- 
man? There’s no question about his 
status. He's part of the company team. 

Yet it’s on this very point that 
many disputes’ between labor and 
management come up. Unions keep a 
sharp eye on jobs, particularly newly 
created jobs, that they think rightful- 
ly belong to them. When a company 
establishes a position it classifies as 
“supervisory,” it must be able to 
prove that the position is just that. 
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Otherwise it can expect a grievance 
from the labor organization, a griev- 
ance that may go all the way to ar- 
bitration. 


The big grab 

That’s exactly what happened at 
one of this country’s larger steel 
companies. Five years ago it set up 
the job of “Material Coordinator” in 
its structural shipping yard and told 
the union that the position would be 
of supervisory status, hence exempt 
from the bargaining unit. 

The position was badly needed. 
The General Foreman, overworked, 
required an assistant to help him 
direct and coordinate stocking crews. 
At the start one material coordinator 
was assigned to each shift. The union, 
it is true, questioned the supervisory 
status of the job, but its objection 
was routine. It acquiesced to man- 
agement’s decision and raised no 
further objection—that is, until the 
beginning of our story, which is the 
present. 

The company expanded its yard 
operation and put on additional ma- 
terial coordinators—two to each shift 
and two to the main yard. Under 
the mew arrangement there were 
about 30 employees assigned to each 
of these supervisors. It was the job 
of these men to direct and coordinate 
the flow of material. They made 
specific assignments to stockers, they 
designated the areas to which and 
from which materials could be moved; 
they coordinated the operations of 
the crews; they made certain that 
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operating delays were avoided; they 
saw to it that the movement of ma- 
terial was properly recorded; they 
investigated losses. All of these 
duties, you agree, are supervisory in 
nature. 

But the union said, “No.” Work 
of this kind, it claimed, is commonly 
performed by bargaining unit em- 
ployees. The job is essentially that of 
a working leader. The material co- 
ordinator comes under the direct 
supervision of foremen. He does not 
have the authority to hire or to dis- 
cipline the employees whose work he 
expedites. He works with crews, he 
operates roller lines, he chains up 
lifts and in other respects he assists 
in activities normally performed by 
bargaining unit employees. 

You understand the essence of the 
argument. The coordinator is a fore- 
man in the real sense of the word, 
said management. He has been for 
five years, and we don’t propose to 
let the union grab him off. 

The material coordinator is a gang 
boss, an expediter, countered the 
union. The work he does should be 
performed by union members. 


Reasoning of the arbitrator 
Eventually the dispute came before 
an arbitrator. He listened to presen- 
tations of both management and 
labor. Then he said, “The union has 
conceded that for better than five 
years it did not protest the supervi- 
sory status of material coordinators. 
But originally, according to the union, 
only one of these men was assigned 
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to a yard. Now the number of ma- 
terial coordinators has been tripled. 
The union thinks it must preserve 
what should be bargaining unit work 
for its members. 

“The union bases its contention 
that the material coordinator should 
be a union job on the grounds that 
he works with tools. It seems clear, 
however, that he does not, to any ap- 
preciable extent, work with tools. On 
those few and brief occasions when 
he does, he does so, not unlike other 
foremen, only to give the stocking 
crews a hand and to prevent bottle- 
necks which might result from some- 
one’s temporary absence. This work 
is incidental to the material coor- 
dinator’s primary function of direct- 
ing and coordinating the crews. 

“What I must determine is whether 
or not the function and responsibility 
of the job of material coordinator 
are supervisory in nature. It seems 
to me they are. The material coordi- 
nator exercises sufficient authority to 
be regarded as a supervisor, and, 
properly, to be excluded from the 
bargaining unit. He is essentially 
an assistant foreman. It is not true to 
say that he merely implements the 
foreman’s instructions. The yards are 
large and the distances involved are 
great. Therefore, the material coor- 
dinator must frequently depart from 
general instructions and make ‘on the 
spot’ decisions and assignments with- 
out clearance from his superiors. He 
can also tell crews not to do certain 
work if, in his judgment, the flow of 
materials is best facilitated by letting 
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certain work go for the time being 
and turning instead to other work. 

“The material coordinator makes 
independent determinations on the 
advisability of movements and non- 
movements. He assigns crews. He 
shifts crews around. He directs 
crews and coordinates their efforts. 
He keeps track of work. Furthermore, 
it is very clear that his orders must 
be obeyed for they carry the authority 
of management. 

“A material coordinator may not 
have the right to fire, but he is in a 
position to take—and he does take— 
remedial action when his orders are 
disobeyed. He brings up such mat- 
ters with his superiors and recom- 
mends disciplinary action. Generally 
his recommendations are acted upon. 
So far as I can find, no other lower 
echelon foreman has any greater au- 
thority than this. 

“Finally, the union did not serious- 
ly challenge the material coordi- 
nator's management status until 
recently. Five years ago, it’s true, 
when the job was first established, 
the union questioned its supervisory 
character. But it did not press the 
point. Today, just because the yard 
has been expanded and there are now 
more material coordinators than 
there once were, the nature of the 
job itself has not been changed. The 
union has long concurred to its 
supervisory status. It now has no 
sound reason to reverse its stand. I 
believe the job of ‘Material Coordi- 
nator’ is properly established as a 
job excluded from the bargaining 
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unit. I believe, from the evidence 
presented, that a person holding such 
a job has the status of a foreman. 
The grievance is denied.” 


Protection for foremen 

This arbitrator's decision is an im- 
portant one. It did much to protect 
the supervisory status of a particular 
group of foremen. Nowadays, with 
employment cutbacks in many in- 
dustries, unions are on the look out 
for situations in which they can claim 
that foremen are doing ‘employees’ 
work or that jobs being performed by 
foremen should rightfully belong to 
the bargaining unit. The reason man- 
agement was able to defend its po- 
sition so ably was due to its alertness 
in labor relations. Shall we consider 
this point briefly? 

You will recall when the position 
of “Material Coordinator” was first 
created, management designated its 
supervisory status. Moreover, in the 
contract clause which defined the 
limits of the bargaining unit the 
company had labor’s acquiescence to 
the exemption from union member- 
ship of the following classifications 
of employees: executives, office and 
salaried employees, foremen, assistant 
foremen, supervisors who do not 
work with tools, draftsmen, time- 
keepers, watchmen and guards, full 
time first aid and safety employees. 
So all it had to do to win its point 
in the case of the Material Corodi- 
nator was to prove to the arbitrator's 
satisfaction that such an employee 
was in actuality an assistant foreman. 
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This the company could do. The 
fact that occasionally and incidental- 
ly to his job a material coordinator 
worked with tools was of no con- 
sequence. Under certain conditions 
or circumstances any foreman may 
do that. The key points in the case 
were there: Did the material coordi- 
nator have management authority? 
Did he exercise it? The company 
could show quite clearly that he did. 
This won the arbitrator's decision. 


Foremen must be foremen 

This case is important for another 
reason. It reveals quite forcibly how 
important it is for management to 
make certain that its foremen have 
supervisory authority and use it. The 
title, Foreman, in itself means 
nothing. If the union in the incident 
we have discussed had been able to 
show that the material coordinator 
was simply an expediter, that he 
lacked authority to discipline or to 
recommend the discipline of em- 
ployees; that he was not permitted 
to exercise independent judgment or 
issue orders on his own initiative; it 
is doubtful that the company would 
have been sustained by the arbitrator. 
As a matter of fact, it would not have 
deserved to have won its case, for a 
foreman must be vested with the au- 
thority of a foreman before he ac- 
quires management status. This holds 
true regardless of how much money 
he makes. 

What do you think was the real 
reason the union went after the job 
of “Material Coordinator”? After all, 
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it had recognized the supervisory 
status of the position for five years. 
Do you think it was because labor 
suddenly thought these men were 
not really performing a supervisory 
function? Or do you think it was 
because the plant had expanded and 
there were now enough material co- 
ordinators around to justify the 
pitch? 

We can only speculate. You sel- 
dom find a labor union making a 
tremendous effort to organize a com- 
pany with 10 or 15 employees. It 
will take them in if no work is re- 
quired, but it won't spend money 
and time attempting to convince a 
few employees they should join a 
union. On the other hand, let that 
little company grow to a hundred or 
so people and labor will immediately 
camp outside the plant door. At last 
there are enough employees on the 
payroll to make it worth while to 
start an organizational drive. 

The same thing is probably true 
of the union’s effort to get the job 
of “Material Coordinator” reclassified. 
There were finally enough men in 
this category to spend the money on 
the try, even if it meant the expense 
of arbitration. 

Lesson for management 

What does this mean to you? Just 
this. Labor constantly seeks to en- 
large the scope of its bargaining 
unit. It will quickly challenge the 
status of any supervisory position 
which it thinks falls into that border- 
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line between management and rank 
and file jobs. The more people who 
occupy these kinds of in-between 
jobs, the harder labor will press its 
point. If the plum is great enough it 
will gladly spend the money to take 
its case to arbitration if that’s the 
only way to get a favorable decision. 
That's why it is so important for 
management to define clearly the 
status of its supervisory jobs and to 
give the men holding them the au- 
thority that goes with the titles. 
That’s why it’s equally important for 
foremen to exercise the authority 
that their companies have delegated 
to them, and to do so wisely and 
consistently. 

When the union in our story ques- 
tioned the management status of 
“Material Coordinator,” the company 
could show that he had been given 
supervisory responsibilities. More 
than that (and here is where the 
pay-off came), it could also show 
records that its material coordinators 
were standing on their own two 
feet and acting like foremen. 

You are a supervisor and you have 
certain responsibilities. You carry 
them out. You should also make 
sure that your assistant foremen have 
the authority and the courage to dis- 
charge their managerial duties. If 
they don’t you may have difficulty 
defending the supervisory status, and 
rightfully so. If they don’t act like 
foremen, whatever the reason, they 
aren't management. 


(This case is based on one described im the Labor Relations Reporter) 








BUSINESS NOTEBOOK 


by WILLIAM M. FREEMAN 





wm MAKES A BUSINESS MAN? The answer is an easy one: 
Dreams, and hopes, and warmth, the same essentials that 
make amy person. The man who deals daily with orders and ship- 
ments, raw materials and finished goods, blueprints and long-range 
plans is no different from any other human. He is basically a poet, 
reaching for the stars beyond the heavens—and if he is not he 





should be. 

Sound fanciful? Listen to A. M. 
Sullivan, editor of Dun’s Review and 
Modern Industry, writing in his 
recent book, “The Three-Dimensional 
Man” (P. J. Kenedy & Sons, $4): 

“The modern industrialist, and 
especially the management leader 
who has been called on to select 
and promote men to positions re- 
quiring perspective, understanding 
and sympathy, is searching more and 
more for the three-dimensional man 
who has the depth of culture as well 
as the reach of talent and the scope 
of experience to serve in important 
assignments.” There are a good 
many business men who seek— 


A higher view 

—of the world about them through 
the arts. Eldridge Peterson, long the 
editor and then the .publisher of 
Printers’ Ink, well-known advertising 
and marketing trade journal, makes 
this wry comment on business prob- 


lems in his recent “Quotable Qua- 
trains’: 

I face each problem promptly 

Like a man 

It’s the solution I delay 

As long as I can. 
In the same volume, just published 
at $2 by Charles Francis Press, New 
York, he writes under a heading that 
imitates a job questionnaire: “Name 
Your Business Connections for the 
Last Four Years”: 

1947—Red, Inc., and Opportun- 

ity, Ltd. 

1948—Misery Loves Co. 

1949—Big Fat Corp. and Green- 

er-Fields. 

1950—B Co. (53rd Battalion). 
It's not just the business man who 
is a poet who writes this way. 
Here is a quote from— 


A common-sense book 


—on advertising problems, “Ad- 
vertising at the Crossroads,” (Ronald 





















Press, New York) by Dr. Max A. 
Geller, who not only directs Weiss 
& Geller, New York advertising 
agency, but is president and chair- 
man of the New Haven Clock and 
Watch Company: 


“All the efforts of advertising are 
directed against one group—the con- 
sumer. Of the basic economic 
groups in our modern society, the 
ultimate consumer is the largest and 
his interest the most akin to the gen- 
eral interest; yet he is the least or- 
ganized, the least articulate, and 
the least recognized of all the groups 
in the dynamics of policy formation. 
The consumer's position is inherent- 
ly weak, since his interest is diffused 
too widely to lend itself to effective 
organization . . . . Technological de- 
velopment, which has produced a 
multiplicity of similar products, has 
made the consumer's choice or selec- 
tion more difficult.” 

How one company regards its self- 
imposed task of helping its customers 
in a form of— 


Togetherness 


—is detailed by The Stanley 
Works, well-known tool and hard- 
ware manufacturer of New Britain, 
Conn., in a simple but carefully 
thought-out booklet entitled “Ameri- 
ca Builds Better and Lives Better 
With Stanley.” 

The concern has made an impor- 
tant advance in suggesting to its 
salesman selling tools that he inform 
his customer that the same Stanley 
makes industrial chemicals, drapery 
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hardware, door controls, aluminum 
windows and a host of other items in 
24 plants in this country, Canada, 
England and Germany. 

This feeling of— 
Togetherness 

—a word that might have been 
coined by McCall’s Magazine for its 
editorial philosophy but can be used, 
with McCall's blessing, for other 
purposes, is permeating a wide range 
of American business and industry. 

Listen to Robert M. Ganger, chair- 
man of the board of D'Arcy Adver- 
tising Company, after that agency 
added the Studebaker-Packard ac- 
count ($7,000,000), Cashmere Bou- 
quet Soap ($2,000,000), Nehi ($3,- 
000,000) and Halo Shampoo (§2,- 
000,000), among others: 

“We have a wonderful gang of 
talented pros here. It’s not one man. 
It’s a group.” 

Many concerns, big and little, are 
team operations with a leader, as op- 
posed to the older concept of a one- 
man company. Just such a one-man 
concern has completed a third of a 
century, during which it changed 
from the old-fashioned way to a 
modern management approach. This 
is the Rowe Manufacturing Com- 
pany, which in 1925 introduced the 
familiar cigarette vending machine. 

It was the idea of the late William 
H. Rowe, a Los Angeles police offi- 
cer, to build the machine because of 
his chagrin over losing a prisoner 
while waiting to buy cigarettes. It 
was Robert Z. Greene who saw— 
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A brilliant future 

—for the device far beyond the 
150 units Mr. Rowe had placed in 
the Los Angeles area. Mr. Greene 
took one of the machines on a cross- 
country fifty-city selling trip and es- 
tablished such vending methods in 
every one. He sent back orders for 
2,500 units, revolutionizing distribu- 
tion for many products other than 
cigarettes, adding outlets and build- 
ing volume that could never have 
been obtained by conventional 
methods. It was his new approach to 
selling, as opposed to the original 
one - man - doing - everything 
method, that worked the miracle. 

Another one-man operation that 
is changing the face of big business 
is that of Paul Tommarchi, chairman 
of Plastic Molded Arts Corp., Long 
Island City, who has invented— 


A new process 

—for making the “flesh” of dolls. 
He uses blow molding, commonly 
employed to make plastic bottles, to 
turn out doll bodies of a blend of 
conventional polyethylene and Forti- 
flex, a rigid polyethylene made by 
the-Celanese Corporation of America. 
The method cuts costs 25 per cent, 
more in some sizes, while producing 
a doll of good quality. The net effect 
is to help domestic manufacturers 
meet the price advantage of large 
imported dolls made by lower-priced 
labor. 


Another innovator is Harry Brown, 
a New York merchant for more than 
thirty years, who started out as— 
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The king 


—of inexpensive millinery. Mr. 
Brown, who now operates a score of 
millinery ready-to-wear stores in the 
New York area, came upon a large 
store building vacated by a big New 
York department store on busy Four- 
teenth Street. He took a chance on 
opening a department store on the 
first floor, with the basement a ware- 
house, the mezzanine office space and 
the other floors to be rented out. 

What he was selling was fashion at 
a price, or, as he put it, “fashionable 
bargains.” The concept, which in- 
Chudes self-service, worked so well 
that the store now is using nearly all 
the space in the building for selling. 
Volume so far is running at an an- 
nual rate of well over $2,000,000. 

All it takes to be— 


A success 

—in any line is vision and imagi- 
nation, as is proved by the all-too-fa- 
miliar fact that many a business has 
started out with ample money and 
promptly gone broke. 

Money alone is not enough. With 
the basic idea, some ingenuity and 
high standards of quality, there can 
be no missing the goal. An example 
is the current craze for hoop-spin- 
ning. Good ones are made of W. R. 
Grace & Co.’s Grex high-density 
polyethylene and American Celanese’s 
Fortiflex, to mention only two. 

These are higher-priced hoops. 
Lower-priced versions, made of just 
about any plastic compound and 
selling for much less, quickly become 
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squares instead of circles, or splinter The others, with enough money to 

in action. start operations, are hooking on the 
Grace, Celanese afid other quality bandwagon for a quick and merry 

suppliers mean to stay in business. ride—and soon will fall off. 
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Northwest Airlines 
Management Club 











c= PARTICIPATION and con- 
tribution became a part of 
Northwest Airlines Management 
Club’s activities during 1957-1958. 

For the first time in our three- 
year affiliation with the National 
Management Association, an “Ac- 
tivities Committee” was formed, 
originally with the purpose of pro- 
moting group tours for our mem- 
bership through associated or 
unassociated plants, and activities 
that could provide a source of edu- 
cation not normally acquired in our 
regular educational programs. As 
we become more civic-minded, the 
functions and responsibilities of 
this Committee were expanded and 
were eventually consolidated to pro- 
vide an “Explorer Scout Vocational 
Guidance Program,” which became a 
very important civic contribution 
and one of which our Club is justi- 
fiably proud. 

One of the objectives of our Club 
was to investigate the possibility of 
sponsoring an “Air Explorer Scout 
Post.” A committee was appointed 
for the purpose, and considerable 


correspondence and contacts were 
originated by this Committee to de- 
termine the practicability of this 
objective. After considerable time 
and effort, it was determined that 
such a venture must include not 
only one but two “Air Explorer 
Posts” since our Club membership 
is comprised of management per- 
sonnel living in both St. Paul and 
Minneapolis. Rather than sponsor 
two Explorer Posts, the Committee 
recommended to the Board of Con- 
trol an alternate plan in which 
Management Club membership 
would provide for Explorer Scouts 
a series of lectures outlining various 
phases of “air transportation.” 
Recognizing the attraction that 
“air transportation” has for the 
youth of today, the Board of Con- 
trol accepted the proposal and took 
immediate steps to consolidate the 
recommending committee with that 
of the “Activities Committee” to 
inaugurate such a program. Contacts 
were made with Area Scout offices 
in both Cities, who made the neces- 
sary contacts to insure that attend- 
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ance would not exceed the number 
we were capable of handling. On 
February 21, 1958, the first in a 
series of eight “Vocational Guid- 
ance” lectures was conducted by one 
of Northwest Orient Airlines’ senior 
pilots, discussing as his topic for 
the evening, “Airline Operation 
from the Cockpit.” A total of 
forty-six Explorers and Advisors 
were present and the interest and 
enthusiasm shown convinced our 
“Activities Committee” representa- 
tives that the program must be con- 
tinued. Other topics of interest, such 
as “Navigation,” “Communications,” 
“General Flight Planning,” “Sched- 
ule Development,” and “Aircraft 
Routing” were provided at subse- 
quent meetings. The average at- 
tendance for the eight lecture per- 
iods was forty (40) Explorer repre- 
sentaatives. 

Roy Swanson, Executive Advisor, 
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Explorers and District Scout Execu- 
tive of St. Paul, Minnesota was our 
spotlight speaker at the Northwest 
Airlines Management Club regular 
membership meeting in April, 1958, 
and expressed his appreciation to 
the membership for our interest and 
cooperation in the Explorer Program 
of the Boy Scouts of America. He 
also expressed the hope that the 
program could be continued by the 
newly-elected group of officers be- 
ginning in the Fall of 1958. 

The lecture series for Explorer 
Scouts was followed by a conducted 
tour through the line maintenance 
base of Northwest Airlines at the 
Minneapolis-St. Paul Airport. 

Now that the Northwest Airlines 
Management Club has “broken the 
ice” in providing civic participation, 
other such undertakings will follow. 

W. W. Corder 
Past President 

















PROBLEMS MISSING 


“How Would You Have Solved This?” is missing from this issue 
of MANAGE since the problems and answers for this issue were lost 
in the mails. The column will be continued next month with publi- 
cation of Problem No. 33 and the winning answers to Problem No. 31. 

















Lincoln was a man of few words but great deeds. He wrote his complete 
autobiography for “The Dictionary of Congress” in 46 words. This is what 


he put down about himself: 


“Born Feb. 12, 1809, in Hardin county, Kentucky. Education, defective. 
Profession, a lawyer. Have been a captain of volunteers in Black Hawk 
War. Postmaster at a very small office. Four times a member of the Illinois 


Legislature and a member of the lower house of Congress.” 











Background on the 


Kennedy-lves Bill (8.3974) 


from The Chamber of Commerce of the United States 


HE KENNEDY-IVES BILL was 

drafted in the Senate Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare and 
introduced by Senators Kennedy (D.- 
Mass.) and Ives (R.-N.Y.). 

It contained some, but not all, the 
recommendations of Senator Mc- 
Clellan’s (D.-Ark.) Subcommittee 
which has spent many months inves- 
tigating racketeering and corruption 
in the labor movement. 

Also incorporated in the bill were 
provisions for revising the Taft- 
Hartley Act which were not recom- 
mended by the McClellan Subcom- 
mittee. These provisions were 
directed mostly at management 
rather than unions. 

There was no advance notice of 
what the Kennedy-Ives bill would 
contain. It was introduced on June 
10, 1958, and sent immediately to 
the Senate floor for action. Floor de- 
bate began the following day and 
continued until June 17 when the 
bill was passed by a vote of 88 to 1, 
the lone dissenter being Senator 
Malone (R.-Nev.). 

The bill moved next to the desk 
of the Speaker of the House. Instead 
of referring it to the House Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor, as is 
done customarily, the Speaker con- 
tinued to hold the bill. His publicly 





stated reason was that the committee 
had its hands full with other work. 
At that time the committee was con- 


' sidering a bill to require public dis- 


closure of employee pension and 
welfare funds. 

After holding the Kennedy-Ives 
bill 40 days, the Speaker referred it 
to the committee on July 28. The 
committee met August 14 to decide 
what to do. First it considered an 
Administration substitute for the 
Kennedy-Ives bill, introduced by Rep. 
Kearns (R.-Pa.), and decided not to 
act on it. Then it decided to take 
no action on the Kennedy-Ives bill. 

Thereupon Speaker Rayburn in- 
voked a method known as “suspen- 
sion of the rules,” which permits a 
bill to be brought up for House 
action under a procedure which lim- 
its debate to 40 minutes and requires 
a two-thirds majority for passage. 
The vote was 190 for the bill and 
198 against it, so it did not even 
get a simple majority. 

In both the Senate and the House 
the bill's advocates said it was de- 
signed to curb racketeering and cor- 
ruption in labor unions. The issue 
was posed this way by Rep. Mc- 
Govern (D.-S. Dak.) in launching 
the House debate: “We can vote now 
for a significant reform bill that will 
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put the hodlums out of business or 
we can wait for a perfect bill some- 
day in the dim future. The chief 
beneficiaries of any such delay will 
be the Jimmy Hoffas, who will go 
right on with their brazen defiance of 
the public interest.” 

The wide discrepancy in the Sen- 
ate and House votes is explained by 
the fact that the bill had serious 
defects, including “sleepers” which 
became apparent gradually, after care- 
ful study, during the interval be- 
tween Senate and House acction. 

Some of the defects were apparent 
even during the rather prolonged 
Senate debate, and were considered 
serious enough to provoke some of 
the strongest language ever heard on 
the Senate floor. Senator Allott (R.- 
Colo.) , a member of the Labor Com- 
mittee, described a provision of the 
bill as “gutless” and added: “It makes 
me so sick ... .” Summing up a point 
of view that was shared by several 
others, he said: “The people of this 
country are fed up to their teeth with 
the underhanded racketeers who have 
invaded certain unions—gun-toting, 
acid-throwing, strong-armed thugs 
who are still directing the policies 
of a number of union organizations.” 

The crucial Senate votes came on 
a long series of amendments designed 
to strengthen the bill, most of which 
were voted down, some by narrow 
margins. The final 88 to 1 Senate 
vote represented the Senators’ feel- 
ings on the moral principle of cor- 
ruption and racketeering, and not 
their opinion of Kennedy-Ives bill. 
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While the same question of moral- 
ity was stresséd by the bill’s propo- 
nents in the House, the results were 
much different because the bill had 
become much better understood. 

The Kennedy-Ives bill had two 
kinds of defects: 

(1) It dealt weakly and timidly 
with the racketeering prob- 
lem; 

(2) It imposed serious and un- 
necessary penalties on em- 
ployers on matters having 
nothing to do with racketeer- 
ing or corruption in unions. 


It was the first category of defects, 
the so-called “powder puff” treatment 
of racketeers, that was apparent to 
the Senators. 

The reason given for not strength- 
ening the bill, as explained by Sen- 
ator Ervin (D.-N.C.) one of its lead- 
ing proponents, was that Congress 
should not try to clean up unions, 
but should “democratize” them and 
let them clean up themselves. 

“Democracy in unions means that 
the unions will operate their own 
affairs, so far as possible,” was the 
way he put it. “It does not mean for 
the Senate to be adopting bylaws 
for unions.” 

A view that the problem basically 
was a moral, rather than an eco- 
nomic one, prevailed in the Senate 
and was not seriously disputed later 
in the House. There was heated de- 
bate in the Senate, however, over 
whether to apply the moralist’s rem- 
edy, which is to insure a broad frame- 
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work of democracy in unions and 
then trust in the basic goodness of 
the individual working man to over- 
come the evil, or whether the federal 
government should spell out and 
guarantee the democratic processes in 
detail. 


Another reason for the Senate's 
preference of a weak bill, largely 
unmentioned, was apparent, however, 
to any astute political observer. It 
was that the bill’s advocates felt that 
this was the strongest bill that had 
any practical chance of enactment. 
AFL-CIO was willing to accept it. 


Here are some of the weaknesses 
in the first category: 


1. No adequate machinery was set 
up for safeguarding union funds. 
The Senate rejected a proposed 
amendment establishing fiduciary 
responsibility for union officials. 
Strict legal requirements, such as 
are imposed on banks and other 
financial institutions, need to be 
imposed on the officials who 
handle money paid in to union 
treasuries by members, many of 
whom have no choice as to 
whether they shall belong to a 
union. As matters stand, when 
union officials mishandle their 
members’ funds, frequently there 
is no legal violation involved be- 
cause of the loosely drawn pro- 
visions in union constitutions and 
bylaws. 


2. The bill did little if anything to 


help unions get rid of racketeer- 
ing officers. The Senate defeated 
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a move to require a secret ballot 
on the removal of union officials. 
It defeated other attempts to re- 
quire that officers be elected by 
a sizeable proportion of the total 
membership. Unions were left to 
elect their officers by a majority 
vote of those present at a meeting, 
and to require a majority vote of 
the total membership for removal. 
This matter was left up to union 
bylaws; in other words, to those 
who control the application of 
bylaws. Even the requirement for 
removal of officials by majority 
vote was watered down until it 
became meaningless. In its final 
form the bill provided that if the 
union had bylaws on the subject 
of removal the Kennedy-Ives law 
would not apply. The fact was 
disregarded that if a union had 
no bylaws it had no way of getting 
a vote on the removal of officers. 
Machinery for calling a meeting 
to get a vote on removal would 
normally be in the hands of the 
officers who were to be removed, 
so the whole thing virtually added 
up to acquiescing in a procedure 
whereby accused union officials 
would try themselves. The ques- 
tion of which union members 
would be eligible to vote in a 
recall election also was left to the 
discretion of those running the 
unions. 


. The bill avoided the problem of 


self-perpetuation in office despite 
the fact that some of the worst 
union bosses had held their jobs 
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ot for more than 20 years. While re- those penalizing management—were 
s. quiring international and national generally regarded as having been 
2. unions to elect their top execu- designed to win support for the bill 
y tives at least every four years and from union officials. The most ob- 
al local unions at least every three _jectionable of these provisions were: 
ce) years, the bill set up no require- 4 The section—103(a)—for plac- 
y ments whereby the machinery for ing detailed and burdensome re- 
g, nominating candidates | could be porting requirements on any 
f taken out of the bosses’ hands. A employer who spent more than 
L suggestion that the bill require $5000 a year for activities in- 
n union elections to be supervised tended to “influence or affect” 
e by membership boards containing employees. Even though such 
f at least one rperesentative of each activities are legal and proper, the 
1 candidate, was voted down. bill provided criminal penalties 
y 4. The bill would have required for failure to file reports or for 
it unions to file financial reports omitting “any material fact,” and 
al with the Secretary of Labor and the employer would have been 
e would have given him authority left to wonder whether he had to 
t to inspect a union’s books, but it report money spent for such pur- 
v failed to give him adequate in- poses as employee recreation pro- 
s vestigative or enforcement powers. grams, Christmas bonuses or pos- 
d 5. There was a provision that no tage on letters sent to employees 
“ person convicted of a felony could designed to win their good will. 
. serve as an officer, director, trus- The language employed here and 
- tee, or paid organizer until his elsewhere in the bill was so loose 
d right to vote in elections had been that no employer could be sure 
€ restored by the state. However, what it meant and the penalty for 
l, this would mean that he could be misinterpretation so stiff that 
d back in union office as soon as his many employers undoubtedly 
e citizenship is restored. would have felt that they were, 
‘ During debate in the House, Rep. as a practical matter, forced to 
: Ayres (R.-Ohio) said: “We are ac- quit trying to communicate with 
: tually attempting in the handling of their employees altogether. 

: this legislation to give the working 2. A somewhat similar provision— 
; people of this country the impression Section 607—would have made it 
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that some evils are being corrected 
when actually in our hearts we know 
that that is not the case.” 

The second category of defects 
that brought about the bill’s defeat— 


a crime for an employer to pay or 
lend money even to his own em- 
ployees “for the purpose of direct- 
ly or indirectly influencing any of 
the employees in the exercise of 
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the right to organize and bargain 
collectively.” Under this provision, 
an employer conceivably could 
have been put in jail if he gave 
any employee a loan or a pay 
increase during or before an or- 
ganizing drive. He might also 
have been jailed if he gave a 
wage imcrease at any time to his 
employees if they were not or- 
ganized. In such case it might 
have been contended that he gave 
the wage increase to prevent the 
employees from organizing. 
These provisions striking down 
employers’ freedom of speech and 
action were the “sleepers” which were 
discovered after considerable study. 
There were others penalizing man- 
agement in ways having nothing to 
do with racketeering, such as, chang- 
ing the definition of supervisors to 
facilitate the unionization of em- 
ployees formerly classified as super- 
visors; permitting strikers who are 
not entitled to reinstatement to vote 
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in elections to determine the bar- 
gaining agent for those employees 
still at work; and permitting more 
compulsory membership in construc- 
tion unions. 

With all these objections in mind, 
the House dealt decisively with the 
bill at the end of the allotted 40 
minutes of debate. 

The 198 members of both political 
parties who killed the bill showed a 
great deal of discernment and cour- 
age. Had the bill been passed it 
would have been still more difficult 
for the next Congress to deal effec- 
tively with the racketeering problem. 
It would have been argued that the 
Kennedy-Ives law should be given a 
chance to work. By voting down 
the Kennedy-Ives bill, the 198 House 
members have left the way open for 
the next Congress to legislate against 
the union racketeering that outrages 
the nation’s conscience, corrupts our 
national life and disgraces us 
throughout the civilized world. 





REPORT TO THE MEMBERSHIP (continued from poge 2) 


taken. And many great ideas, plans and progressive thinking has been at 


work in this fine association. 


I credit these pleasant years to the fine loyalty, the respect you have given 
me and the hard work each of you has done to make our association what 


it is today. 


This being my closing column, I would like to take this opportunity to 
express my sincere thanks and appreciation to each member of the NMA 
Board of Directors for a job well done. To the officers and executive com- 
mittee—salute for a fine job. What a wonderful group to work with. 


To Marion Kershner and his very fine staff, thanks for your patience, the 
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understanding you have had, and the great volume of work that has been 
done. 


Gentlemen, we have a fine staff and they are playing a big part in our 
association. To the chairmen and the members of their committees— 
thanks for your fine contributions to the workings of the board. 

And last but not least, my sincere thanks to all the club presidents, area 
council officers, club members and to your top management who have been 
so wonderful to me during my visits to our clubs. 

To you directors who are leaving the board—our Board, our staff and I 
express Our sincere thanks to you and to your company for giving you an 
opportunity to serve as a director. 

To those directors returning to the Board—we are very happy you will 
still be on the Board. May you and the newly-elected officers and directors 
have a most successful year. It is your responsibility to make our association 
even stronger and rise to greater heights. 

Also, I want to express my sincere thanks and appreciation to my great 
company, The Lockheed Aircraft Corporation of Marietta, Georgia for giving 
me time and financial support to serve as your president and on the board 
of directors. I will never be able to repay my company and this fine associa- 
tion for the many fine benefits I have received. 

And, I take this opportunity to welcome Mr. Eldon Tufts, our new presi- 
dent. I am sure he will find his years with the association the happiest and 
most satisfying of his life. To be the president of an association like the 
NMaA is an ‘honor no one could ever forget. 

And now my friends, thanks again for everything and may our association 
become an even greater power in the management field. 

My sincere wish for each and everyone a most successful future. Goodbye 
and may God bless you all. 





NMA CLUB ANNIVERSARIES 


NOVEMBER: 15. years—National Tube Management Club, Gary, Indiana. 


DECEMBER: 10 years—Douglas Management Club of Santa Monica, Santa 
Monica, California; Basic Management Club, Fostoria, Ohio; 5 years— 
Braniff Airways Management Club, Dallas, Texas; Carbon Fuel Company 
Management Club, Carbon, West Virginia; American Air Filter Manage- 
ment Club, Moline, Illinois. 
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